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g==MOW much has been done lately in 
axa, adding to our knowledge of the 
(Aas domestic manners and social 
} condition of nations in the an- 
ees) «cient and modern world! But 
recently, we knew of the private life of the 
Greeks or Romans, as much as of the really 
t part of the story of our own isle. 
Yet the matter for investigation was at hand in 
both cases. Not to speak of the mass of objects 
of interest brought to light by antiquaries, and 
waiting to be wrought into connected narrative, 
our valuable collection of chronicles and ar- 
chives were lacking only orderly arrangement, 
facility of access, and conviction of their import- 
ance, whether on the part of those professing 
to. treat history, or on that of the race of mere 
tollectors—happily running out. We had the 
works of national poets and romancists, and 
manuscripts often illustrated by contemporary 
drawings,—full of allusions, apart from the direct 
object of the writer, but requiring such research 
as will wade through a volume to deduce one 
valuable item of fact. Homer and Thucydides 
had heen converted into daguerreotypists of do- 
mestic manners, even where they had not been 
cognizant of anything beyond the direct object 
of each related tale. The same result might 
have been realized earlier, and to a greater 
extent than it was, from the paraphrase of 
Cedmon, the poem of Béowulf, from the Libe- 
rate Rolls, and a hundred sources, were not 
people proverbially indifferent to what is at their 
own doors. 

There is cause for satisfaction in what has 
been done during the last two or three years. 
We have had the most important contributions 
that we suppose have ever been made to the 
knowledge of any ancient race, in the explora- 
tions on the sites of Assyrian cities. In our 
own country, Mr. Macaulay showed something 
of what had been neglected by other historians. 
To come nearer to the book now before us,* Mr. 

udson Turner laboriously worked the mine, 
but.lived only to give us the first instalment of 
what he would no doubt have left—an accurate 
presentment of the domestic life and household 
condition of our forefathers. ‘The unreduced ore 
that remained was not trifling in quantity and 
importance. The Liberate Rolls, which, in the 
time of Henry III. supplied such minute par- 
ticulars of the construction of the royal houses, in- 
deed cease, soon after the accession of Edward L., 
to afford any information further than the 
amount of sums expended; and they preserve 
the same character down to the accession of 
Henry IV. But building accounts are more 








“The romantic literature of the period affords 
curious and valuable illustrations of the domestic 
ffairs of our ancestors, and much of the charm per- 
vading the old romances is to be attributed to the 
scenes which they t to us of the home life of 
the age in which were written. The occasional 
efforts at minute criticism which they display are 
especially interesting to the antiquary. The ponder- 
ous Gestes and Tales of chivalry, so popular during 
the middle ages, are quarries, which it may be tedious 
to. work, but which afford precious materials as a 
reward for the labour. These productions are more 
valuable from their very artistic defect and their his- 
torical anachronisms. The Romanciers made Hector 
live in the thirteenth century or Alexander the Great 
in the fourteenth, by surrounding those heroes with 
the social appliances and domestic customs of their 
own time. Often ignorant of classic lore, they did 
not seek to introduce ancient manners into ancient 
story, but feasted the heroes of the Theban or Trojan 
wars in the baronial halls of medieval France and 


England.” 

We must not be understood, however, as 
ignoring the less elaborate labours of previous 
writers in this department, and we would 
especially allude to the notices and illustrations 
of the subject in Mr. Britton’s “ Architectural 
Antiquities,” at a comparatively early period ;— 
a reference to which by Mr. Parker would have 
been graceful. 

To the value of any entire work, nothing could, 
of course, be more unfortunate than the prema- 
ture decease of the original author; and especially 
great does the loss to archeological literature 
appear, when we are told that Mr. Turner’s 
extraordinary memory was the chief depository 
of the materials he had collected, and of his 
accurate “ knowledge of the public records con- 
tained in the various offices in London.” It is 
not necessary to inform our readers, that the 
writer here modestly styling himself “ the editor 
of the Glossary of Architecture,” has his own 
special qualifications for such a work as Mr. 
Turner commenced, or that Mr. Parker can 
afford to receive the assistance, which he acknow- 
ledges, of Mr. W.. Twopeny, Mr. Blore, Mr. R. 
C. Hussey, Mr. A. Nesbitt, the Messrs. 
Buckler, M. Viollet Le-Duc, M. Didron, M. de 
Caumont; M. Verdier, M. Bouet, Mr. Duffus 
Hardy, the Rev. James Raine—some of whom 
added to the interest of the former work—and 
others. 

What we regret in this elaborate volume 
arose naturally from the circumstances alluded 
to. The record of progress is not what it 
might have been, had either Mr. Turner or Mr. 
Parker been permitted to undertake the whole. 
Short-comings may have been unavoidable, 
indeed, in the very endeavour to supply defi- 
ciencies in the description of Mr. Turner ; but it 
is, nevertheless, requisite that our readers’ 
attention should be drawn to one point, in 
which we think the present work, in its preface 
and opening chapter, is not sufficiently explicit. 

The book is put forth (so far as lettering on 
the back and various headings and remarks may 





numerous than at any preceding time ; and the 
descriptive poems of Chaucer, the chronicles of 

the inventories of the lands and! 
houses of the suppressed order of the Templars, | 
and many other sources, help to develop the | 


fertility of the soil which the author of the work | 


now before us tills well. Whilst, as regards the | 
eatly history, Mr. Turner had to regret that the | 
drawings in Saxon manuscripts could not be | 
tntirely depended upon as accurate delineations 
of contemporary architecture, his successor is 
able to say,— 


“Tiluminated MSS. of the fourteenth century are 

y sufficiently numerous, and they are in 

general so obviously truthful in the architectural 

details which they contain, that we are enabled to 

a decided opinion as to the external features of 
houses in towns uring this period.” 





Account of Domestic Architecture in England fr 
Edward I. to Richard II. with Notices of Fentigu Examples, cod 
Sumerous of existing Remains from ori.inal Draw- 


| Architecture in the Fourteenth Century ;” Mr. 


be understood) as “The History of Domestic 


Turner’s work reaching “to the end of the 
thirteenth century.” But judging from the title- 
age, andfirst sentence of chapter 1.—Mr. Parker’s 
account is intended to commence with the acces- 
sion of Edward I. This event our readers know 
occurred in 1272; that is to say,—twenty-eight 
years of the reign to which so much importance 
has been properly attached, formed part of the 
period treated of by Mr. Turner. It is also to 
be borne in mind, that the present work does not 
treat of more than the period of the Decorated 
style, and that the change to Perpendicular 
took place somewhat before the end of the cen- 
tury, or, as Mr. Parker observes, during the 
reign of Edward III. Mr. Sharpe, indeed, dates 
his Rectilinear style from seventeen years earlier 
than the death of that monarch ; that is to say, 
from 1360. 


results of his government as 

architecture are to be looked for at an earlier date 
than might otherwise have been supposed ; that 
the most important examples illustrated in the 
volumes are at, in the one case, the end, and in 
the other the beginning of the respective cen- 
turies; and that, in short, the two authors 
should be read together and as mutually ex- 
planatory. 

Indeed, it cannot be too often repeated, that 
all division of styles by mere dates is conven- 
tional, and to some extent illogical. The same 
may of course be said, though to a less degree, 
of other modes of classification, and no one has 
been more careful to draw attention to the 
“ overlapping” of styles than Mr. Parker, both 
here and elsewhere.—Some of the best examples 
of the domestic architecture of the period, which 
his summary of characteristics embraces, are 
illustrated in the work of Mr. Turner, as in the 
case of Little Wenham Hall, Norfolk, and 
Aydon Castle, Northumberland, to which, in- 
deed, reference is made; whilst no building 
would seem so well to exemplify the character 
of the architecture of the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, as some of the border castles 
which Mr. Parker illustrates. This might in- 
deed, in some degree, be pre-supposed, not only 
because the character of architecture does not 
change with the change of centuries, but is in- 
fluenced—independent of the obvious circum- 
stances of climate, locality, and available mate- 
rials,—by political and social condition of 
a nation,—but because individual predilection 
would seem to have more influence with domestic 
architecture, and from the fact of the extra- 
ordinary tenacity of old habits, which Mr. 
Turner noticed from an early date, and which 
continues to cripple the efforts of the architect 
in the application of scientific improvements to 
the present hour. | ‘ 

Local fashions are, of course, observable in 
ecclesiastical architecture ; and indeed even yet, 
have not received all the attention which would 
be desirable. But the received opinion of a rapid 
intercommunication of ideas amongst the Free- 
masons is not the less an accurate one. In do- 
mestic architecture, however, it does not appear 
that changes were effected with the same facility, 
unless in mere decorative accessories ; and this 
in spite of the idea that might be derived from 
modern practice as to external character,—that 
greater permanence of fashion would necessarily 
prevail in the architecture of religious, than in 
that of secular, uses. This is explained when 
we reflect how difficult, as Mr. Parker shows, 
was the passage of any but armed bands of tra- 
vellers between different parts of the country. 
Yet the same causes which kept the more 
humble class of artificers to one locality, 
and which required, in any case, that metal 
work, sheet lead, and many minor articles 
should be manufactured on the ground, also 
obliged the owner of several manors to con- 
sume the produce on the spot, and there- 
fore to provide each residence with accommoda- 
tion for the whole of his extensive retinue. The 
hall, indeed, continued to accommodate a consi- 
derable number in a way not quite consistent 
with modern notions: but we shall find that in 
some of the conveniences of an establishment, 
our ancestors were a trifle in advance of our- 
selves. 

Still, such a change in the social condition as 
we have referred to, took place, though not at the 
beginning of the century, but rather from the 
accession of the first Edward, whose government 








3. By the Editor of the Glossary of Architecture, Oxford : 


We draw attention to this matter at the out- 


both in England and France conduced not only to 









important ¢ in theidistribution of houses in. 
the two countries which was sorbeneficial to the | 
arts in. England.. Not only. did 
development of ecclesiastical architecture extend 
to the rative features of domestic b 6 
but the plans of houses: were'im and the 
number of offices increased. fittings | 
and furniture also were added of a character 
more conducive to domestic comfort than had 
before been known in England. The: bnilliant. 
state. of our art lasted during the whole 
Edwardian period. The existing remains of 
ep 1H achitetae are eager Prag nc 
rous.than those o receding perio , and many 
of the houses are of extent. ‘The bishops’’ 
palaces at Wells, Lincoln, St. David's, South- 
well, and Norwich, and the castles and ‘halls of 
Bam , Raby, Naworth, Brougham, Mark- 
enfield, Warwick, Malvern, Penshurst, Nursted, 
Ightham, Leeds, Mayfield, Winchester, Chep- 
stow, and Pembroke, are some: of those best 
known to our readers. out. of the. number de- 
scribed and illustrated in these pages. 

Although the ‘Norman Keep was a structure 
characteristic of an earlier period, the name, 
“castle,” has been handed down ~_— as 

to many ordinary residences. It was 

those to whom poverty was strength, or 

who resided im peaceful districts, who could 
afford to dispense with the license to crenellate ; 
and the author’s admiration of the skill of the 
mediseval architects for “the admirable manner 
im which plans and designs are arranged; and 
the ingenuity with which difficulties are -over- 
some,” should ‘be understood with ‘especial 
reference to this provision from surprise and 
attack by amenemy. To & ical, architect, 


it will be t that the old plan of octing 
separate buldings for the purposes of distinc 

apartments, and uniting them by: " 
was not fully improved upon, and that the 
economy and convenience of medern compact- 
ness in plans was barely apprehended. This is 


strikingly shown by the arrangement of stair- 
cases 


. "Phe necessity to fortify was so great, that 
even houses in towns were not always aapentiant 
upon the protection of the mere city walls; and 
on the borders of Scotland and Wales, the 
manor-house differed in the most important 
degree from that suitable tothe peaceful county 
of Somerset. 


“A common plan.of manorial houses during the 
fourteenth century would appear to have been simply 
a parallelogram, with or without wings; for exam- 
ple, ii the year 1814 Sir John Bishopeden; of 
worth, in the eounty: of Warwick, knight, covenanted 
with two masons for the erection of. a. convenient 
houseof free-stone at. his.maner of This 
building was to be 40 feet in length within the walls, 
and 18 feet in width;.the end ‘walls with the gables 
were to be 3} feet in thickness, and the and 
front: walls 24 feet ; the was to be in the 
middi¢ of the house; and on one-side of it they were 
to construct a base-chamber with a anda ward- 
robe, extending out of the said chamber with proper 
windows and doors, and on the other side of the same 
doorway there was to be a chamber without a fireplace 
and wardrobe, but with fitting doors and windows. The 
ere of such size as the said 

i should determine ; and‘on each side of the 
entry there was to be a stone wall as high as. the 
doorway, to which walls two columns of stone were 
to be on which the leaves of the door might be 

; and this doorway, with the base | 
chambers, to be 11 feet in height from the ground to. 
the first rafters. Above the doorway and the two’ 
base-chambers they were to build an upper chamber 
(chambre Po. of the length and width of the 
house, with two fireplaces, two wardrobes ‘projecting ' 
‘out-of the same chamber; and with fitting doors and’ 
windows, according. to the directions of the said Sir 
John ;. this. ‘sovereign chamber’ to be 9 feet hi 
from, the floor to the rafters, and alures * of stone 
in ‘height were to be raised above the roof tim- 
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about 2002. modern currency. ' 
We have in this instrument an early example of 
‘what is modernly termed a self-contained ‘house, in 


|which, exclusive of ‘the wardrobes or closets, there 


were only three rooms. Yet the ancient arr. ent 


} of having one large apartment, or Aadl, is pre- 
served the Sov chamber,’ extending the 


entire length of the mansion, was 40 feet long and‘18 
feet wide, sufficiently capacious for the entertainment 
of guests, and the daily resort of dependents. From 
the special clause in. the covenant. that the entrance- 
door which was clearly under a porch, should be 
adapted to a drawbridge, it is evident. the house was 
intended to be surrounded by a moat, carried closdly 


another enclosure in which stables, barns, and other 
domestic offices were erected.” 

The hall sometimes.cecupied the wholeheight 
of wird pencounetinns had a low 
story rit. It not a 
underground was acini im 
houses, although in town houses the lower story 
was half below, as in the case of that of 
Gerard’s Hall. The nt. called. “cellar” 
was therefore not what it is at present. Over 
Reel wal egeliee ot tie pls) aga 

; and ano the principal apart- 
ments was the domestics’ chapel, the Lio 
ment of which had some peculiarities. Besi 
these were the offices and: stables. 

These buildings 1 sto generally, to: have been 
so ‘arranged as to form either’ a perfect quad- 
rangle, or three sides of one, with the hall in the. 
centre of the Saga! front. The gate-house. 
was. opposite. e hall was sometimes of wood, 
like that at Malvern, now destroyed, and that 
still existing at Baggiley, in Cheshire. 

“The whole was surrounded by. a moat, usually 
enclosing a quadrangular space, whether the whole cf 
the was occupied by b ornot: Sometimes, 
as at the Mote, Ightham, it actually washes the outer 
walls‘of the house and offices; im other-instances, asat 
Penshurst, there is a'space between the moat‘and the 
buildings ; in such cases there was always a.wall or.a 
mound and palisading immediately within the moat 
to enclose the waters or Pe The — 
was protected by a gate-house with a porteullis 
drawhbridge.”’ 


Profusely enriched as the work .is with. plates 
and: woodeuts, we do not, however, get so: clear 
an idea of the. complete ent as would 
have been afforded by'a restored’plan ; and. the 
absence of cardinal points in many cases, some 
deviation from the common mode of showing 
staircases, and the omission of references in the 
first chapters to. the valuable notices of existing 
remains which oc a large portion of the 
volume, render it rather less clear in some par- 
ticulars than it might readily ‘be made in a 
future edition. ; 

Yet the real difference of the castle and the 
manor-house is shown, although fortification 
was so far essential in both, that actualexamples 
are not always readily to be referred to only one 
of these two classes. The castles of Caernarvon 
and Caerphilly, and some other Welsh castles, 
had habitable parts, though clearly belonging 
to the class of fortresses rather than to that of 
fortified dwelling-houses. 

“On the other hand, many dwelling-houses in the 
border countries were so strongly fortified as to be 
hardly distinguished from them, and. yet'do not lose 
their: character of dwelling-house, of which class 
Brougham Castle is a fine example. Many houses of 
this century have each a small square tower attached 
to them, sometimes as places of security to which to 
retire in ease of any sudden attack ; in other instances 
asa mark of rank, as thiswas one of the usual dis- 
tinet, privileges. of the nobility, although in towns 
wealthy citizens. were sometimes allewed: to have 
towers’to their page and the prs of a. tower and 
belfry was one of the privileges of a rate town, 
-of which the citizens wane eoeaiiitntlly Sipe 
they gave offence to the sovereign. Many of these 
belfry-towers,, and also many houses with towers, 
remain in the eld towns of France and Italy. In 


'| the border countries these towers, commonly called 


Pele towers, are very usual, answering the same pur- 
pese as the keep of a castle, the strongest point for 
the last desperate defence. The tower appears some- 
times to have been originally the whole of the 


-house, which was afterwards enlarged by the addition 
of other buildings ; these additional. buildings were 
sometimes at first of wood, and‘ renewed in stone at a 
subsequent period ; in other instances the additional 





* The word™ alure ” ¢ aly signifies.a but is h 
; commonly passage, ere 


buildings are nearly of the same age as the tower.” 





‘by two equal instalments, that sum being. equal. to | 


round the building; beyond the moat there would be, 


-“" offices wene 







The lower room is asnally vaulted; and 
staircase isin the thickness of thé wall. * aka 
class of-houses, in some degree distinct from the 
last, may be called fower-built houses, 
consist of a central block, séveral stories j; 
height, ‘with a turret at each angle. One of 
these turrets contains se pli and 
other offices, the third closets, and _- the 
principal staircase. But houses on: this 
are by no means confined to the border 
for even in Somersetshire there is a ex. 
ample in Nunney Castle, and Tatte Castle, 
in duinchhishire ire, of later date, is well known, __ 
These tower-built thouses were: generally gq. 
rounded: by moats: like other manor-houses, and jo 
donbi had offices ws ‘stables either within the moat, 
or adjoining to it, but not joining on. to the h 
These were sometimes defended by. a wall within te 
moat, with a gate-house, portcullis, and drawhbri 
‘in other instances ‘by wooden pelisades only. a 
frequently of wood, as was commonly ‘the 
tite in all castles and large houses of this period, 
en the king was.abont ‘to visit’ particular palate, 
instructions were sent beforehand for the erection of 
such offices'as were considered necessary, as we have 
shown: was the case in the thirteenth century, and the 
custom: wes continued in the fourteenth. Permanent 
offices and outbuildings of stone do not. appear to have 
been general before: the fifteenth century; al 
occasional instances do occur in the thirteenth, a we 
have shown in the instance of Aydon Castle, and they 
became gradually more frequent during this century. 


The general appearance of the country-house, 
whether of the great baron or of the eee 
differed y in extent and character of 
saan res ne houses 
“we: find at least one tower of refage, 
the walls crenellated and dotted here and there 
with loop-holes.”’ 

“ In the more disturbed districts there are no other 
apenings on the ground floor than. loopholes; the 
lower;rooms are. all vaulted, and the dwelling-roams 
are in the two upper stories, the ground floor being 
used, for store-rooms or stables. One of the vaulted 
chambers in: the larger castles is generally a guard 
room, with the dungeon or prison under it, the only 
entrance to which is by a trap-door, air being supplied 
by a flue in the thickness of the wall. 

The entrance. was frequently by an external stone 
staircase leading from the court-yard to the door af 
the hall, as-at Markenfield Hall, Yorkshire, and Belsy 
Castle, Northumberland. 

When the hall is on the ground floor: there is gene- 
rally a porch over the. entrance, and at the opposite 
end of the passage a back door leading, into the ser- 
vants’ court, as at Penshurst. In tower-built houses 
the entrance is necessarily external, there being 10 
eourt-yard; it is- sometimes on the first floor, and 
approached by a drawbridge, as at Nunney Castle, 
Somersetshire ; in other ‘cases it is-on the ground, a 
at Langley Castle, Northumberland. The approach 
to the principal rooms is then by a winding staircase 
of stone of considerable size, and not merely one of 
the small newel staircases in the turrets; the other 
chambers are approached’ chiefly by means of these 
smaller staircases ; in every chamber there is usually 
a fireplace, and each has also a closet. attached to it, 
either immediately connected with it, or placed in one 
of the turrets with a passage leading to it in the 
thickness of the wall; these closets vary very much 


j in size according to the purposes to which they wert 


applied. That wooden palisades were frequently the 
only defence besides. the moat: we have abundant 
evidence.” 


We need. not here deseribe at length theusual 
arrangement of the hal in a manor-house of 
this period. The windows were like those of 
churches, but more generally have a transom, 
and are especially characterized, internally, by 
the recess in the sill, with a seat on each 
The upper part was glazed, but the lower 
had iron bars and wooden shutters only. 

mts es — 

; s' 
and valuable. In 
sometimes em: x og Fire-places were ee 
unusual in the fal ; but the central hearth an 
zndcirons and the louvre in theroof were resins 
usage had its advantages in the more 
diffasion of heat in so a space, mire 
use of woodand charcoal had few of those meon 
arrangement was Oxford 
and Cambridge until about 1820, and at West- 
tainster Hall not. until as late as 1850. 
The lower ‘of the walls were wainscotted, 





and the upper part continued to be painted 


They 


place: of glass, canvas Wa — 
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tapestry. 
in the fourteenth century.— 
niture and fittings of the ball are described, and 
many interesting of the customs ob- 
served at the festive board are supplied in the 
work before us, A cistern and lavatory were 
commonly found in “the screens” or space 
under the minstrels’ gallery; and as forks were 
not used, and even spoons and knives not 
universally so, basins, ewers, and napkins were 
carried round to the company before as well as 
after dinner. The hall at night continued in 
many cases to be used as a dormitory. 
e peculiarity of the domestic chapel was, that 
it was generally divided by a floor, for part of its 
, into two stories, both open at the eastend, 
or separated from the anual by a screen only, 
and that these eo exe ae co 
sacred OSes: were e- 
ga Mite the upper room Mr. Parker shows 
that the much-debated term oriole, or oriel, spelt 
in various other modes, was applied, though not 
the less in its better understood. aeceptation. 
The use of the solar, lerd’s chamber, or 
parlour, corresponded with that of the modern 
withdrawing room. It o ied that of 
the plan next to the dais lord’s table, the 
offices being at. the other end of the hall. Yet 
in large houses, the “‘solar” and lord’s chamber 
appear to have been distinct; the former term 
being, in fact, applicable to any upper room, as 
that m the upper part of the gate-house which 
also was sometimes used as the chapel. In the 
r houses were other: apartments,—as, the 
lady’s chamber, or bower. The latter term is 
applied sometimes to a bed-chamber. 
ings and nobles gave audiences then, as.at a 
much later time, and as now do the most dis- 
creet of the Spanish ladies, in their sleeping 
apartments. 


Though beds were placed in the ‘hall, and’ 


erally in all the apartments, a distinct bed-' 
ater is often mentioned. An apartment) 
called the wardrobe was an important part of the’ 
house, and was used to keep articles of dress. 
and furniture. —It does not appear to be’ very: 
clearly made out what were the uses of ‘the; 
apartment beneath the solar in the sinaller; 
houses; but judging from the plans in the work, | 
it. could har ve been the wardrobe. In| 
each of the large there were several| 
wardrobes.—But the term garde-robe, which) 
thus seems to have been used in‘two-senses, was' 
applied to certain im adjuncts which even | 
now are not made so Important’as they should be | 
in the arrangements of public and domestic build-' 


. hg number. of’ _ conveniences bay 
4 single building was often very t.- Tn 
the house at h before Fetiaied, | 
there was one to every tment. | 


At Langley Castle, Northumberland, one of 
the. towers is devoted entirely to this p L| 
There are twelve, with recessed arches in the’ 
wall, four m a row, in three rows one over 
the other: the two upper rows each set back’ 
beyond the one below it, so as to allow space 
for the shafts or-flues:to the pit below, through 
which, as still in many country places, a stream 
of Foor was a At creer hn 
gerde-robes are arranged round a central pillar. 
At Langley Castle, some, besides’ those men- 
tioned, remain in other parts of the house. Mr. 
Parker finds it difficult to decide, whether each 
compartment was enclosed by wooden framing, 
there being no indications of it. We have no 
doubt that the recesses‘on each floor were always 
open, as regards each ofher.—Similar attention 
to requirements which are still too much neg- 
is shown by the statement, that it was 
no means uncommon for the bed-chamber to 
be supplied ‘with a bath. 
The offices were necessarily extensive from 
vas pecan alread igen ro apie 
a sometimes octagonal in plan, like a well- 
known example -at Eicstonboey, and that at 
Durham illustrated im-the present work. It. 
Was generally, as much yo taro detached, as a: 
Security against fire. teas were, and 
indeed, are, carried on t baronial 


te Liten "The ber the pty, hearer, 
Wwater-mills, windmills, and barns, we ean only’ 
name as heads, under whicli willbe found many | 





interesting particulars in the work, as also under 
those of roads and carriages. 

Mr, ee individual authorship po es- 
pec: observable in a interesti 
on ie Sr towns. focan that the er 
idea of. an accumulation af houses without any 
order is not correct in all cases. In inquiring 
into the origin of old towns, he divides them 
into several classes. In some of Roman origin, 
the plan is a elogram, with a gate in the 
mi of each face, and streets crossing each 
other in the centre of the town, no regular plan 
being followed in the four quarters. 
classes have elustered round the walls of a 
eastle or monastery for protection, without much 
apy | la the streets at Norwich wind 
round, following the line of the moat. 

“There is, however, still another class of towns 
which were entirely founded in the Middle Ages, 
built from their foundations on a new site for some 
— — which have not been sufficiently 
noticed. ese towns are more and 
trieal than most modern re an rer cna 
excellent and scientific plan, combining very close 
packing with great convenience for individuals, while 
the principal streets are wide, open, and. straight, 


crossing each other at right angles only. There are | charter 


always two parallel streets ata short distance one 
from the other, and connected by short streets:at. fre- 
quent intervals ; between these principal streets, and 
also in parallel lines, are narrow streets or lanes, 


corresponding to the modern mews, and employed for ' 


the same purpose: by this means each plot of ground 
for building on is of a uniform size and shape, a paral- 
lelogram with one end facing a principal street, and 
another a lane. In some towne each building plot, 
or, when built upon, each house was also divided by a 
narrow passage or court, leading from the principal 
street to the lane, serving as a watercourse and sur- 
face drain. Sometimes, when a larger honse was re- 


| quired, two plots‘were thrown together, and the pas- 


sage omitted; and in some towns these narrow’ pas- 
sages were not used at.all. The principal streets were 


| 24 feet. wide, * the lanes. 16. feet, and the passages 


only 6 feet.” 

It must be noticed that these passages: are 
wider than the alleys of modern towns, sanitary 
reformers as‘we may be. 

“The adv of these passages are, that there 


‘would be no dispute about party-walls, and as the 
upper parts of the houses were usually of wood, in case 


of fire each house’ was. detached from its neighibours, 


and the fire would:be more readily extinguished. 
Near the centre of the town was 2 large market-place, 
at. one,corner of which was usually the church ; and 
it should be observed that the principal streets.do not 
cross each other in the centre ofthe market-place, 
but run in a line with its four sides, passing out from 
each corner in @ direet line to the extremity of the 
town, so. that: the. traffic did tot interfere with the 
central , Which was often planted with trees ; 
and in this; space was the market-hall or weighing 
place, sometimes a building, in other cases a mere 


| shedon.a raised platform: and in another corner was 


usually a well. In southern climates the houses round. 
the market-place are built on arcades or a series of 
groined vaults open on one side, with shops onthe 
opposite’ one; these covered ways are of the same 
width as:the main streets; 24 feet, se that’ there is 
ample space for two carts:or waggons to pass.each 
other without inconvenience, and the height is suffi- 
cient for this purpose, though they generally look low 
in proportion to the: length and breadth.; the arches 
next the market-place are usually pointed, those 
across ‘the roads, which may be called the arch ribs, 
are usually segmental, on accountof the wide space 
and want of height. These covered ways afford shelter 
alike from. the sun or ‘the rain, and are a great con- 
venience in the south of Prance and in Italy; they 
pear to have.been sometimes used in more northern 
climates also, and it is probable that the piazza in 
Covent Garden is a traditional continuance of the same 
custom. + ‘There is a fine example of nearly as late 
a date at Montauban : itis in the style of the Renais- 
sance, and built of brick; but ‘the character of the 
mediseval market-place is admirably preserved, im- 
cluding the covered ways round the sides, and’ the 
covered platform at one corner of the central space. 
The best. example in England of these mediseval 
towns on a regular plan is. Winchelsea, which was. 
fownded by Edward I. on a new site, in consequence 
of the encroachment of the sea having almost destroyed 


‘* There are the measurements of Montpazier, ‘the most perfect 





|-and regular ofthe Engtish towns founded by Edward L in Aqui- 


ftaine or Guienne; they apply equally to several ethers of the 
“smaller towns, but-in the larger towns, as Libourne, tlie principal 
streete-are 30 feet wide, or, secordiug tothe measure then generally 
pe Sertneg. See tei ntas Or 

+ It may, , have. been from the cloister. of ‘the convent: 
‘that the idea was taken. 
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com- 

monly known as the ish towns,* In. 1298 

Edward Coyle teen Sarlkaee Se Geclh. desiring 
the authorities there to send him out four 

competent to lay out the plans of towns Phe mot 

and able, and those who know how to 


ille-neuve, or Ville-franche. 
one running his eye over the map of France will. 
surprised at the frequent occurrence of these names. 
These towns formed an essential part of the policy 
of Edward I. ps. the most wise and far-sighted 


with special privil to encourage inhabitants to 
flock to them, and in this he was very successful. 
They performed an important part in the progress of 
civilization in Europe:t The inhabitants were all 
made free men, exempt from the power and jurisdie- 
tion of the neighbouring barons or bishops; their 
tenure was direct from the Crown, and they were 

i The 


and this being in England belongs perhaps more 
strictly to the present work, though it is not svite a 
perfect a type:as some of the towns in France, 

as Montpazier, whieh is the most regular of all.” At 
Winchelsea, from the irregular form of the ground to 
be built upon, situated on a ridge or neck of highland 
between the river and the sea, the plan of the town is 
not so perfectly symmetrical, but is snfficiently’so to 
a the intention, and as much so as it could’ well 


The town retains.a considerable number: of 
fine vaulted: cellars, like: that of Gerard’s: Hall. 
aacngpem ns aD Us esi 4 mal rama 
mon arrangement. to have ower story 
house half under ground, vaulted over, though 
the superstructure was of wood. The town of 
Kingston-zpon-Hull is due in like manner fo 
Edward: I. and: it. is described at. leng 
in this volume: The inflnence of the 
tewns.im the of civilization. is, in- 
pa ce as rat mg of Yo merchant 

religious guilds, to w are due so: mar 
of the important remains of mediseval 
tecture. The houses of the guilds seem to have 
been sometimes identical with the Town Hall, 
or Hotel de Ville; but each separa often 
had its hall, as in the case of the Companies of 
London; The halls of the inns of court are 


considered to belong to a class differing moré in 
degree than in kind, from the guild-halls of the 
iddle ages. On the continent such. byildit 

are very numerous. The Low. Countries, : 

chief seat of trade, supply the: finest examples. 
One of the cherished. p _of the chartered 
towns was the right. of ing a tower, then 


usually considered as a mark of nobility 

We are told. that “the ic. sewers or 

i of towns in the-middle ages were much 
a to,.as conducive to the health and wel- 
fare of the town.” The contol was evident 
* not left to the town, but the Government’ 
the means to insure the good management of 
this most nece matter.” 

In the houses of the a ! por mm 
apartments corresponding withthe hall, parlour, 
hen of the country-house were to be 
found. ; the arrangement was as 
before noticed ; the lewer ms being appro- 
priated te the sale of goods, the upper for 
the residence. Where the owners were: not 


| 
: 
H 


“ ' stories were 
common; but a: with the gables 
turned towards the street, a picturesque a 
ance was produced. ihe aed tegen 


* M. Felix de Verneith has published ae eens 





H 


. + See SirJames Stephen's Lectures on the History of Fmnee, 





‘Lecture V.; Guizot, “Histoire de la Civilizntion,” tom. v. 16e 
|Megon:; Haliam’s * Middle Ages,”""dinp.4i 
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tained a evagl Phe 3 author concludes that 


lychromatic ion was gree A a 
Feel exteriors. The accounts of the at | ou! 
ves va culars|the dome. At the other end these are seéured 


Windsor Castle afford some curious parti 
of the decoration of the round tower, also called 
the Rose tower; and of the materials, labour, 
and time, which were employed upon it; and 
he thinks it is clear ‘that it was painted in 
imitation of the flower from which its name was 
taken. Moreover, the use of gay colours is still 
common in some parts of Holland. The wood- 
work, so extensively used, would require pre- 
servation ; and the painting the timber houses 
“in Lancashire and Cheshire black and white, 
may be a continuation of a more ancient 
custom. : 

Chimneys which, in the twelfth and thirteenth 

centuries, were round and tall, in the fourteenth 
were frequently octagonal. The use of tall chim- 
neys was still continued; but in many cases 
chimneys are short, and stand on the point of the 
gable, or the ridge of the.roof. They are often 
terminated by a short spire, having apertures 
for the smoke, and are sometimes enriched with 
-crockets, or battlements. 

From the intimate connection of England 
-gnd France at this time, Mr. Parker’s notices of 
-examples in the latter country are especially 
interesting, illustrated as they have been by the 
vareful drawings of M. Bouet. And it is for- 
“tunate that the deficiency of town-houses of the 
fourteenth century in England (owing to their 
«being built of wood and to fire), “is a undantly 
supplied by the ish towns in France.” 
o -houses of the same period, are in 
France equally deficient, owing, Mr. Parker 
thinks, to the disturbed state of the country, in 
- which the comparatively limited fortification, 
suitable to our more ful districts, would 
have been inefficient. The most noticeable pecu- 
liarities to our English eye in these French 
‘houses, are their material, their sculpture, and 
their profuse arcuation. Ranges of windows 
: ings, in elevation like the friforia of 

, occur in several stories. Prior to the 
fourteenth century, the elevation next the street 
was finished with a cornice of bef bold _pro- 
jection ; but during the fourteenth, the high- 

itched gable was introduced. Turrets cor- 
. ed at the angles began to appear in important 


ouses, 

The book concludes with short notices of 
examples in Flanders, Germany, and Italy ; but 
we should remark that the buildings of Scotland 
and Ireland are barely referred to. 

Mr. Parker brought to the work not only a 

~mass of accumulated materials of previous 
researches, but, as is very evident, a feeling of 
“*never being contented to take from other 


pion by, Renee Saag the opportuni 

of verifying for himself.” ” . 
‘one not parang mo —. when or own 
are of somewhat inquiringly, or 
argumentatively, to understand as blame So 
“3s intended as cordial approval and encourage- 
ment. Mr. Parker, indeed, is not likely to 
meet us in this spirit; but we will, nevertheless, 
‘to lessen the ri 
end our notice without saying that the book 
is one of great value, stad howlih fad plo’ i 


every library of English history. 








THE SCAFFOLD IN THE DOME OF 
ST. PAUL'S. 

Our readers are aware that the restoration, 
~or rather re-painting, of Sir James Thornhill’s 
= in the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral has 
: commenced. Looking up into the mighty 
concave lost in gloom, and so far above the eye 
that its decorations were scarcely visible, it has 
always seemed a matter of great difficulty to 
‘form a scaffold to effect the work. Various 
ae have been made from time to time, 

uding a scaffold built een the ground— 
no trifling affair—and a platform covering the 
whole area of the dome at its springing. Mr. 
Parris, aided by Mr. Penrose, ~ melred the 
problem very satisfactorily, and at a cost com- 
paratively . Before it was done, it 
seemed very t of accomplishment ; 
now it is effected it seems perfectly simple 
and easy. From the main cornice above t 
Whispering-gallery 


are thrown out a certain 


of any such impression, not | fied 


number of poles, 32 feet long, the thick end 
senting om the pornic, Bae Dee tO oar of 
t of five) secured by bolts through the wall of 


to a cross pole, a e oe by. age _ 
ro sing t e eye of the cupo 
nal seoetel dt pry lh timbers of the outer 
dome. There is a stout flooring of boards upon 
the poles and an inclosure round its edge about 
8 feet high. Ata height of 30 feet above this 
first floating platform there is a second of 
similar construction, and then at another 30 feet, 
a third. Upon the first platform is a scaffold 
consisting of five pairs of shears, each con- 
structed of two half-poles lashed together at 
the top, and thus the whole height of the dome 
for one-eighth of its extent is commanded. 

The greater portion of the division upon 
which the artist is now at work has been cut 
down and replastered (with lime, sand, and 
puzzolana), and this will be the case through- 
out, the damp having affected them to so great 
an extent as to render repair impossible. Mr. 
Parris is heightening the tone, keeping the 
colour much lighter than it formerly appeared, 
which will render the pictures more clearly 
visible from below. e considers that th 
were origi ainted so by Thornhill, an 
that the boiled oil with which they were worked 
has changed. The medium he is now using is 
encaustic, his own “ marble medium.” en 
one compartment has been executed the plat- 
form will be shifted. Each rope was tested 
with 8 tons, and there have been as many as 
twenty-three persons upon the platform at once 
since it was completed. Its extent enables the 
artist to retire 24 feet from the picture to see 
its effect. 

Putting on one side the vital error in the 
general arrangement, whereby the endeavour is 
made by — to transform the cupola into 
a drum of upright walls, the pictures are works 
of great merit,—the composition of some of 
them is admirable, and the heads are painted 
with much force. The figures are each 14 feet 


e light to the dome coming from the win- 
dows, a scaffold over the whole area would have 
left the painter in darkness, whereas by the 
arrangement which has been adopted the shadow 
is but partial, and may be overcome. 

The scaffold, as we have already said, is a 
very meritorious ent, and deserves the 
vr gown of all who are interested in such 
works, 


A DIFFICULT PASSAGE. 
NEW-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
THERE is a small street, but a most important 
thoroughfare, in London, which, although in a 
most res’ le neighbourhood—even on the 
highway from the west-end to the Royal Italian 
Opera—is the scene of more obstinate defiance 








and bad language than any other of the 
metropolis. I do not mgs illi ; 
which has, to be sure, become revived uri- 


. The number of eyes condemned here, 
and limbs subjected to the effects ordinarily 
produced by lightning, is really awful. I allude 
to New-street, Covent-garden. 

You have, I am sure, occasionally arrived at 
the end of New-street in a cab: everybody has. 
It makes little difference which end, the result is 
ca the same, whether co are coming west- 
ward, withthe bouquet you have promised to leave 
before half-past seven, you know where,—your 
Haymarket stall in your pocket,—or your 
rtmanteau labelled to Bristol ;—or eastward, 

late to dine at the Garrick, to hear the 
first bars of “Les Huguenots,” or to catch 
your lawyer in Lincoln’s-inn before he leaves 
chambers. Under whatever circumstances, at 
whichever end you arrive, you will never get 
to a oe est 

the spectre of the Brocken appears to the 
traveller,—marches as he siihiald sek imitates 
all his motions ; so, the instant you arrive at one 
end of New-street, a cab arrives at the other, 
holds up his whip as yours holds it up, drives 
on quicker as you begin to hurry, comes to the 
middle of the pass, and stops, as you do. And 
then if you have Lavish g ll Pp 
you have—to be heedless of the recommenda- 


J 


, your 
call vat up Bi tio Might val 

up for , or wait till t 
back to know how you are the next Po fre 
will have the finest o ity for reading al) 
the debates of the night before, or “The ey 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or the longest 
of any commissioners about anything ih whieh 
you have not the ms interest, that com. 
pulsory leisure can find. 

You do not take a prominent part in the 
dispute yourself; you assume that painful care. 
lessness which i? jars the man conscious that 
he is an object of observant ridicule, and, with 
your aii ist, as in a duel, you leave the 
matter entirely in the hands of your seconds~ 
the ‘cabmen.’ eo lective a the 
various jective, the unreason. 
ing, the satirical, the vituperative, and the ultra. 
blasphemous: and unless a policeman arrives at 
this crisis, like the beef-eater in The Critic, there 
is no rapes what remote hour of the night 
will still you there. Now and then 
thoroughfare—it really does not deserve the 
name—is openly barricaded by a waggon or 
van unloading; that does not irritate you so 
much, since you give up all hopes of p 
at once and think about Chandos-street ; for, I 
believe, twenty minutes is allowed for all carts 
to stick opposite their shops in New-street. 


There is, to be sure, at the Covent-garden 
end one way of avoiding this nuisance, but it ig 
a Charybdis at best. A noisome narrow 
with two sharp turns, ultimately leads the tal 
adventurer under an archway imto Long-acre, 
When clear, it is a filthy, disreputable suieaes 
old ghastly tumble-down houses, with the win 
dow-frames even knocked out—burrows and 
warrens of infamy and di in-shops, tramps’ 
lodging-houses, smells, and obstructed gutters 
form its chief attributes. It is just possible, at 
the risk of cracking your wheels against the 
corner-posts, or crushing some of the wretched 
children who swarm amongst the mud and 
refuse h = refuse here!), that you can 
get through this north-west passage. But if 
you meet anything in the centre all hope is 
gone: you cannot go on, and it is impossible to 
turn. There is not even the presence of respect- 
able p; to restrain any brutal outbursts; 
the row becomes the excitement of the entire 
district ; terrible heads protrude from the doors 
and windows; half-drunken, sodden, semi- 
animals abuse and insult you; and your only 
plan is to get out, pay your fare, leave your 
vehicle to its fate, make your escape at 
either end as quickly as your legs can carry 


you. 
Is it possible, Sir, that. anything can be done 
to remedy all this nuisance rio nothing 
about th property, —its distribution or its 
privileges,—but I do think a@ broad street cut 
through this block of houses, so as to continue 
King-street the same width into St. Martin’s- 
lane, would be the shortest and greatest im- 
Feary in the present London pene apt 
do not wish to be thought unreasonable when 
I say that if a fire were to break out at the 
fashionable stock and dress-shirt establishment 
at one end, and with a good strong westerly 
wind burn down the whole of the houses to the 
corner of Rose-street at the other, the devour- 
ing element would accomplish as much good as 
if it had taken the same sweeping liberty m 
Holywell-street.. But if this cannot be, might 
not a rule be enforced that all vehicles co 
one way should pass up New-street, 
gai the other should take the Long-acre 
ouble-elbow lane? Or, better than all, why 
should not a broad thoroughfare be opened at 
once diagonally from King-street to the corner 
of Cranbourn-street ?_ The property cannot be 
of much value, to judge from the appearance 
and habits of the settlers thereon. 


ALBERT SMITH. 








Powrr or WatEer.—In to a correspondent 
who wished to ascertain “the - motive — of a 
stream of water running 180 gallons per minute over 
a fall of 20 feet,” “C. W.” says,—* The total power 
of the water, according to the quantity and height of 

the effective 


folly to suppose | fall stated, will be 1°09-horse power : 











power, if well applied, will be '75 or 80 per cent. of 
sum.” | 


tions of that source of all street power—the | that 
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WINDOWS, VITERBO. 


Tux little town of Viterbo, in the Papal States, 
contains several Gothic buildings of great 
interest. Fig. 1 is from apalace, and fig. 2 from 
a building connected with the cathedral. The 
poenles talian character of the tracery of the 

ter specimen is worthy of notice,—each circle 
being made of a separate piece of stone. 

ALFRED Bal.ey. 








CORNETO. ETRUSCAN TOMBS.* 


Tus ancient town, like all Roman towns 
built in the Middle Ages, is situated on a steer 
height, evidently of volcanic origin, and afford- 
ing evidences of igneous action in all directions. + 
It became celebrated through the continuous 
discovery of subterranean tombs of an antiquity 
apparently anterior to the foundation of Rome, 
being part of the Necropolis of Tarquinii, one 

e 


federation. Corneto contains a palace (soderini) 
and a church, Sta. Maria-Castello, which, with 
the medieval walls and towers defending the 
town, deserve attention; but the Etruscan 
tombs are the chief objects of interest, as they 
are the only evidences of the ancient pomp of 
the Tarquinians, once the rivals, and the 
vassals, of Rome. The ravages of the Goths 
and Vandals, and even the soldiers of Belisarius 
and Narses destroyed most of the towns of 

and with them Tarquinii, of which only 
some remains of the temples and fortifications 
are visible on the plateau, which is divided by a 
natrow valley from the Necropolis, which occu- 
pe A portion of the height on which Corneto 


The tombs subterranean and covered 
by the natural soil, fortunately escaped the 
Tapacity of the barbarians, and remained un- 
observed till so Jate as the year 1780, when the 

discovery was. made by Cardinal Garampi, 
and it was not before the year 1831, that pro- 
lve excavations were commenced. Indeed, 

the contents of the greater part of the tombs 
are still unknown, as the owners of the fields 
re not willing that their property should be 
token up for the purpose of research: for- 
, Investigations have, however, brought to 
t others in the same district, at Ceres and 
uli; but the most important and the richest in 
Specimens of Etruscan civilization are those of 
arquinii. Thetombsaresometimesfoundisolated, 
Sometimes connected together by corridors ; and 

* E m 
the Netisblate of the pn hoy Been od ape. 


3 Berge mties LW ot Rome, near the sca-coast, 
cou ; 
There were td try; Etrusci, or Tusci, the inhabitants. 





cig a cities of the Etrurian ¢ Con-|P 


they often form large public burial-halls, the 
covering of which is a sige on pillars. They 
have all been excavated in the compact tufo, 
but the steps descending to them were not sub- 
terranean or covered over. These temples of 
death belong to various epochs: several have 
inscriptions of the time of fei Latinity, while 
others, dispersed in the districts of the sea- 
coast, are covered over inside with monstrous 
sculptures of gigantic heads with dwarfish 
bodies and remarkab 

are accompanied - by inscriptions in deb 
Latin, it may be considered that these defects 
are the consequences of a decided decline in art. 
The case is different with the tombs decorated 
with Etruscan paintings and characters; these 
bear the evident stamp of an age lo 
away. The proportions of the es drawn on 
the walls are very correct, though those of the 
men are somewhat slender, and they retain the 
eculiar mark of the ancient Etruscan school, 
in a certain rudeness of style and meagreness of 
execution. The e rated size of the nose, 
which is also found in several Etruscan statues, 
attracts attention in many of the figures. 

It may be suppose? that this mode of repre- 
sentation was rather intended for a conventional 
sign of strength than a true representation of 
any personal defect, particularly as the same is 
found in a much greater degree in old Mexican 
—~ Other accessories besides the painter’s 

rush were employed to adorn these excavated 
chambers,—instruments, couches, bronze urns, 
weapons, shields, jewellery, glass, and vases in 
terra cotta. All these are now in the museums 
in Rome, Paris, &. Among them, the vases 
are beyond doubt the most valuable objects, and 
they may be divided into four classes, ——- 
to as many different epochs.. The first, whic 
is the oldest, presents a coarse mass of hea 
shape, imperfectly baked, covered with a ro 
glaze, and full of inequalities, the ornaments 
only linear, the es of men and animals stiff 
and inanimate,—all indicating the beginning of 
art. The second kind has black 8, with 
some white tints and purple colours in the orna- 
mentation, on a red ground,—the ag still 
somewhat extravagant and mannered, though 
progress is observable, and the faults are perhaps 
the result of the control imposed on the artists 
by tradition. The Etruscans, who bore so strong 
a resemblance to the Egyptians in their spiri 
and civic hierarchy, must, like them, have taken 
a long time to deviate from their original types. 
The third class, which is the Grecian, is the 
most perfect; the are painted in ver- 
milion on a black ground: the vases of hm 

nm 





can .bear the test of compariso 
st found at Nola, near Naples,—indeed, their 


ly small limbs: as these | A Andromache, and. 
i ased | often the contests of Athlete. <The inscriptions, 





colouring is more brilliant, and the workman - 
ship is just as pure and elegant. The fourth 
kind dates from the time of the Roman 
dominion, and shows but too plainly the decline 
of art, in.the pale tints, the inferior drawi 
and the Latin inscriptions. The most - 
able of these vases,—those of the third class,— 
appear to be archaistic, as they contain repre- 
sentations of Grecian deities and heroes, as- 
Jupiter, Neptune, Juno, Minerva, - H. 

, Patroclus, Priam, 


to which the artists added their names, are also- 
in Attic characters and dialect, According to 
competent authorities, these vases are the pro- 
ductions of the time between the 74th and the - 


passed | 124th Olympiad, or from the 3rd to the 15th 


century of the foundation of Rome. If this 
statement is correct, art must have made its way 
sooner among the Etruscans than among the 
Romans,—and the presence of Corinthian and 
Doric. painters ag tors, brought to Tar- 
quinii in the suite of Demaratos, might be 
strongly argued, for history gives us no infor- 
mation whether Hellenic colonies od pre- 
viously in this yest of the Italian peninsula. 
Moreover, with the a of these vases, all 
else that have been found in the tombs of that 
epoch, utensils, weapons, paintings, i otions,... 
are Etruscan in style and Now, it is--- 
hardly probable that a colony should have thus 
exercised its influence only om one branch of 
art, and not have caused modifications in other 

and modes of manufacture. The best 
explanation “oe ia a to be ae 
supposition that the plastic obj the 
jaa of Grecian art were pentiel catia 
of luxury from Magna Grecia, which was not. 
far distant from Etruria, and whose inhabitants~: 
were skilful navigators, and well versed in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

A description of one of the most remarkable= 
tombs, excavated in the ground at the distance: 
of some 5 to 600 métres from the town of 
Corneto, may afford a idea of the whole, 
The steps down to the tomb are cut in the 
voleanic rock, the face of which is scarped_per- 
pendicularly, to a breadth of 14 métre,* to 
allow a low, narrow doorway, by which a i 
tion of light finds its way into the tomb. 
tomb has four equal sides, of 5 métres, by a 
height of about 4 métres. If the ceiling were 
not slightly curved -in a t, the, whole 
would form a parallelop This arch is 
painted che ise, in squares of yellow, red, 
and blue; two first colours are ochre, the 
last appears to be a preparation from copper, 


* A métre is alittle more than 3 feet 3 inches Mnglish. 























like that frequently employed at Pompeii. A 
goarse imitation of ivy-leaves and fruit twines 


| 35 a projecting band, representing a cross- 


re-| more or less particular, as it may be determine 
q;| © fix a sum of money as the limit of expense,em, em). 

the other hand, to receive designs with reference te, 
'| the object, and without limiting the expense. 





th 7 : ihe org 

and the means necessany te: ‘were 
therefore kuowe at that: time. An addition to 
the flowing rebe ixw mantle, or kind of pele- 


rine, with @ broad-collar, which, being open in’ 


hing down to the hip, deprives 
the figure of all elegance, through the stoutness 
of its material, which admits no throw of 
drapery. Many of the figures are represented 
as dancing and playing castanets; their feet 
covered with half-boots, made of leather, or 


very. stout grey linen. Naked men practise 


front, and reachi 


ridmg; but instead of sitting astride, they sit 
like females, with their legs on the left side of 
herse. The horses are-of a very diminutive 


breed, unless the artist has purposely made them 
small, in order to render Bre eccoen more 
comspicuens,—a, conventional artifice, often ob- 
served in ancient paintings and bas-réliefs. A 

son, who appears to be the most important, 
and is. ps intended to represent the de- 
ceased, 1s seated at. a table, with a slave standing 
and waiting on him: under the table are seen a 
cat, a cock, and a partridge : badly drawn 


_ trees, ani birds. fyi are i d| 
the tes. Such is. the style of the monument, 
ich résembles a boudoir rather than aplace of 
burial, and the appearance of which so clashes 
with our present customs and belief as to pro- 
ducea painful sensation. Here is the last abode, 
and nothing to .remind us of death. Nothing 
arg oped even te auty oe mourning, 
-or to any ous. feeling; on t contrary, in 
the sdk of foes and festivals, nothing but 
the careless expression of mere earthly pleasures 
is observable. fred rug the Etruscans were.a 
serious people, bound toa strong belief, who had 
given great power to their priesthood ;  conse- 
@ this apparen 
‘the everlasting separation can only be ac- 
eounted for hy Papeete, Sat they held the 
Hastern dogma of death being a benefit, and a 
re. gee to a better state of existence, 
at, under such impression, with them 
lamenting fer the deceased would have been 
grieving at his good fortune. CN. 








THE PROPOSED BRIDGE FOR 
WESTMINSTER. 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


As there is a Bill now before Parliament. for 
the estates and property of the 


Westminster-bridge Commissioners to the Com- by 


reference to designs for any such bridge. The 
committee, after ‘stati ‘that the had received 
several ‘designs for a new bridge, and had 
@irected them ‘to be lithographed and placed in| 
the to their report, remark that they 
dp not feel it to be within their provinee to gi 
i of the relative value of these 
productions, but that ‘they do not, however, 


| thence enable some superior authority to seledt 
| from all, or to combine different parts roe 


| ave made to obtain designs. A specification of 


t indifference with regard | designs 


substance,” the report 
in the following paragraph. 


, “is stated 


“* On the modle by which, through such competition } 


as might best secure the application of the first talez 
to the production of the best designs, and 1 


er more, Mr. Hosking stated as follows ( 
committee concur generally in his opinions). 
essential matters should be defined by the | 
authorities, in the first instance, and before at 


is required should then be made, and this shoul 


Such. 
@-specification should be put into the hands of a 
reasonable number of competent practitioners,, with a 
request that they would each make a design for the. 


conditions. All the designs so obtained may be 
‘examined and investigated with the advantage of the 
“wget ¢ of their authors, to explain what they may’ 

ve intended, and to correct what may be mie 
understood. In this manner the best energies of| 
competent men would be applied to the work, and it 
is probable that the best result would follow. A 
general competition would end in general disappoint- 
ment, as none of the persons who would be recognised 
as most competent would send designs without being 
specially applied to for them. At the time London- 
bridge was in contemplation, advertisements were 
issued for designs, with offers of some three or four 
premiums. Drawings were sent accordingly by 
seventy or eij persons, and the premiums were 
awarded to the three or four which were said to be 
the best designs, but net one.of them was used ; they 
were i j thrown away, and a design was 
taken up which had not been in the competition, but 
which, indeed, had been in the hands of the bridge 
committee beforehand, and the auther of which was 


executed. In order to avoid this apparent invidious- 
ness and unfairness, and to secure the real benefits of 
@ competition among-eompetent men, the selection of 
the architects and engineers should be limited,-and 
each should reecive a eertam remuneration for the 
work which he might send'im. Noman ean afford to 
work for nothing. Every design asked for should be 
paid for, and no one ought.:to be.asked, either directly 
or indirectly, to make a:design, unless it ‘be intended 
to pay him for it. If this :syatem were adopted, the 

‘in the designs so sent in would belong there- 
after to the authority by the directions of which they 
had been sent im, so that the good parts of one design | 
might be accommodated to the good parts of other 
designs, and the combined result of the whole would 
be something superior to that of any. one individual 
design. ‘This is one of'the from requiring 
igns from persons of known ability, and paying for 
them, so that all the desigws obtained may be turned 
to account. It ‘is ‘the parties secking designs, and 
who desire to derive advantage from the application of 


perts in some of’ the designs, other | 


E 
g 
i 
g 
F 


in a ‘concurrence’ may be greatly improved 


of that committee in obtaini ipns fe the: 
= taining designs for 


THe Park.—Sir : ‘The advantage of an entrance. 
to so See Bla e it * Knightsbridge, is-very 
great ; but I think it be attmitted that its position 
(with reference to the read at that point) is not the 
best that might be selected ; I therefore beg to suggest 
that the present <‘ Albert-gate” Pra ore 
a a eR Ag j 
——- and entrance te the park be. 

@ little to the westward, ’ i 








Sleane-street, and where Hi cnieeana ane 
galled “‘ ”” and which might ‘be coustrueted 
in @ style worthy of commemorating the. interest hig 





. | Royal Highness has always taken in the arts.—R. G. 









Hosking], who agi to have given - 
ticular’ atcuhea® ‘the j # # The 


contemplated work, in accordance with the -stated|Over amy matutindl course of 


already dead. “The late Mr. Rennie’s design was |] 


—" 


PROPOSED BRONZE STATUE OF 
CUR DE LION. 


A very influential movement has been made 
in favour of the purchase of a bronze casting 
of -Baron Marecheiti's well-known Exhibition 
of Richerd Coeur de Lion, to be 
samemoral of the Exhibition itself 
was held at Willis’s Rooms 
ese of promoting 

@f Lansdowne 





Dear Master Builder,—I was nearly choked 
oi ot mepeet of Great Moning 
onal! 2 fa ee 
at Wilis’s ons the purpose of rs 
the execution in bronze of Baron Maro. 
's colossal statue of Richard Cour de 
Lion, and ‘its erection on some icuous site 
in the metropolis, as a memorial of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851.” I must premise, by as- 
suring you that no grocer, with a taste for the 
arts, throughout the British dominions, is less 
tainted with national prejudices than the one 
addressing you: if you doubt me, sir, ask Mrs. 
S. who, Mount she will persist in assigning 
my emotion to a crumb in the wind-pipe, has 
remarkable ion; or allow me to send you 
a copy of my side of a correspondence with 
that d Miss Biddy Bricks onher disuse of 
my “¥our-and-elevenpenny Bohea” in preference 
to.anational combination of garden herbs. With 
the exception of bei ly in favour of 
Spitalfield silk, and easy English bluchers, 
am above depreciating foreign produce. But 
are we to be reminded in German, French, or 
Italian, of one of the most glorious epochs in 
our history ? Are-wetopoint out to our children 
the »enormons effigy of the most pugnacious 
of warrior kings, as commemorative of an 
of iatastay With, the: ereatest Tem = fe 
of i ry? grea’ respect for 
the talented Baron Marochetti, who, as a sculp- 
tor, is undeniably great, it camot be denied 
that the proposed reminiscence is absurdly inap- 


propriate. : 
Let the Ist of May, 1851, be marked with a 
white stone, cut by » British ish architect, or let it 
be a cast in home-grown metal,—at all events, let 
it bear no foreign title ta the purpose or the 
ples let. it prove no insult to our Gibsons, 
We wells, Marshalls, Foleys, and Bells, or 
such an opportunity may never occur again. 

Tf the my statue is to be erected, so be 
it, but apply it differently; the metropolis 
affords too uch want of ornamentation not to 
render it advisable, but one can as easily recot- 
cile the idea of his late the Duke of 
We n taking the chair at a‘ Peace Asse 
ciation” meeting, or a ‘figure of Bacchus 
adorning a temperance-hall, as_ackno ledge the 
fitness of the Lion-hearted Richard to “ 
the success of the never-to-be-forgotten - ‘ 
tion or his connection in any way with art 
manufactures. 

a ae oar dasiyioed Quem 
to the country t. our -lo 

ying Bence, and her august const 


2 
bo vine ti origiated, might 
m whom oF scagyell coment arto 


For ‘a souvenir so imch to be coveted, the 
very first name on the list of subscriptions 
would be ‘Surre, of 
ak ie 8. {< really is . a 
says she would rather have that wonderful 


Is of “ Wall’s-end” remain to 


e spot” than'be frightened by the black man 
wn scicke: that. soks she, would.ever rem 
us of our comfortab‘e hearths and precious 


Provosep New Ancimotoarcar Soctery.—The 
Architectural and i at Banbury’ 
has led to the proposal to form an 














Society for Oxfordshire, with meetings at Banbury. 


‘| Jyye 11, 1853, 
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sl superintendence will devolve on’ the:public library. ‘The imcome 
raat Pont, of the U. S. Navy, assisted , 19 te be anmually sppropris 
by Capt.. Davis, also of the Navy. There Of books, and 2, an: 
will be a number of i of de-, Of the fund is reduced, the income is to 
partments. Some.of the. will be. Added until the original amount has-been aecu- 
vided. into- classes. appointments, | ™aaved 
in ae upon, are as follow:—|_ 4" “ Atmospheric Tele pub- 


& 
z 
I 
Be 
8, 
E 


country, 2 y for the departments of Paint- 
ings, and’ mts under a competent 
superintendence-——A New York’correspondent 
of the Boston Gazette names 4th July as the 
robable day of opening. The Ist of June, 
owever, was the promised day, after it was 


| 
found that our go-ahead:relatives:could not have 


the building r by ‘the time appointed— 
namely, the Ist of May. In anticipation of a 
crowd of visitors, tin emt of the “first 
class” hotels have ved to charge 3 dollars 


a day for board. Tt is to be hoped this will 
receive no encouragement from the ‘pnbilic. 
Large numbers of temporary ifl-looking buildi 


are up in all directions, intended for 
boarding-houses, many of which are supplied 
witha “saloon.” Many of these establishments, 
like those of a sioilar Ghasnctig in London, will, 
it is thought, be:sadlydisappomted in their ex- 
pectations. 
seore. -Franeoni's en the hne of 
travel to the Palaee, and midway between the 
City Hall and that point of attraction, is 
nounced to be one of the best of its kind—finer’ 
ne Hippodrome—and will seat about 
14,000. 

New York Hotels—The Mirror says, that 
when the St. Nicholas Hotel is completed, the 
Broadway front will be 300 feet in extent, 
and ‘the entize building will cover two acres 
of ground, ing accommodation for one 
thousand proprietors of the Metro- 
politan Hotel, vast as‘their establishment is, are: 
tnable to meet: the:demand on them for accom- 
modation. They have, therefore, been obliged 
to make arrangements for from one hun to 
two hundretl rooms in the immediate vicinity. 
A project is on foot-to-establish a large and. 
splendid hetel on the Fifth avenue. It is a 
company concern, capital 500,000 dollars, the 

is already subscribed.: 


— portion of which for 
ence of the high rate of rents, &c- all G. Wilson, Hastings, New York. They claim 
interposition 


the hotels heretofore taking customers at 1 
dollar 50c. a.day, are raising the priee to 2. dollars. 
Massachusetts Statue of Webster-—A com- 
mittee of the legislaturereports a resolve, a 
priating ten thousand dollars to. be for 
a colossal statne of Daniel Webster, to be 
executed by an American artist, under the 
superintendence of three commissioners, to be 


appointed by the Governor. When completed, 
itm tobe ced in ‘the State Sirah aie by 
side with that of Washington. 


The National Monument to Washington —The | 


‘tate of Mass. is bestirring itself also in aid of 
epee cap me 

& +8: ‘} ; ’ 
to the purpose a gt hia five thousand 
dollars or so, meantime, -have already been 


The Proposed New -House. for Boston.— 


The first instalment of the stock for the erection | 


of a new opera-house has been paid in, and ‘an 
additional 1ot of land ns bees peechased joi 


: | adjoin- 
ing that previous. bought, which, i is said, | 
renders the site all that could be desired. In 


connection with this:subject, the Gazef/e points 


; : in ee of 
ha athe full so bracne 
less measures were. taken. for a freer escape in 


case of fire, the defect has been partially 


remedied. 
The Public Library at Boston—The Hon. 


ine-the miner- ished same 
afterwards taken up bythe Athemenm, appears’ 
| to-be‘on the way to realization at Boston and 


Grog-shops, ‘too, are. opening bythe ai 


years ‘since im the Builder, 


SION of letters 





and pareels through a tube he foree of atmos- 


del, which is being 


‘with lightning-like rapidity.” Mr. I. So 
IRicharde, its inventor, proves, it is said, to all, 
| the entire practicability of transmitting letters 
or p by atmospheric er, to any 
distance. A com 

¥ork and Boston Atmos- | 
pherie Despatch ? 


Company. 
Siloering Mivincen- Mie Rev. L. L. Hill, the’ 
a inventor of coloured daguerreotypes, is 
said to have diseovered a new process of making 
mirrors. It is:a method of oo glass with- | 
out tin foil or quicksilver, which secures a! 
mirror invariably perfect, at half the usual.cost, | 
and which cannot be defaced without breaki 
the glass. If we mistake not, something o: 
the sort has already been imvented in this 


co ; 

Coating Fron with Copper:—A process, said to 
have been invented by Mr. E. G. Pomeroy, of 
Baltimore, is thus described by a committee of 
the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, im the 
bes bone chewed by robbing ead puabiog, 2 

cleansed by ra , ibis 

i for a moment in diluted odyienis i 
then withdrawn, and the adheri 
dried up ‘by holding ‘it over a hot fire. 
is then again dipped in a thick slip of rather 
fusible clay, we is dried up as before by ex- 
posure to the fire. The plates thus coated are 
— * a suitable furnaee, and raised to a 
considerably above the melting point of 
copper: in this state they are di ane at a 
tame, in a bath ef copper kept m a state of 
fasion in a reverberatory furnace. The ela 
eoating of the rendered still more fusibl 
‘by the silicate and sulphuret of irou formed at 
the heat employed, separates asa flwid slag on 





y isto be formed, to bear . 


oe 


the surface of the bath, as the irom plunges | granite, 


7 
’ 3 


; tewn couneil have granted 
‘Peter’s-hill for the erection of a 
swag eee ee 

have the ex- te 


' 
‘i 


z 
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Newton had entered 2 
dation of the Grantham Grammer. 
Rosse, the Duke of Rutland, Lord 
and ‘Lord Harrowby \are said 
their approval of the proposal. gee 

Stamford.—The parishioners of 
have resolved at a vestry’ to repew 
parish church, and age A alterations, 


j 


. 


r 
4 


4 
i 


slabs : The tigen of te pies gt wae mie 

seen. removing the pews'mn as Christi 

they are not alluded to by Peck, who 

his “ Antiquities of Stamford” in 1727. | One 
i recumbent figure 


of the recesses con’ 


of a female: Oe ee ae i? 

? ton. | 
knocked off. The projecting moul of the 
recesses had been mutilated : ‘to admit the hack 


upon t e piscina in the south chantry. ‘Several 
monastie pieces, | 


of the reign of Charles 4. have also “an 


Horncastle.—The chief stone of the new 





‘beneath it, and the iron is withdrawn covered 
with a uniform coating of melted copper.” 
There seems to be some doubt whether the , 
coating be effectual without. rolling. 


been granted for an improvement in: machines 
sawing stone, to John T. Bruen and James 


the lifting of the saws at .or suflici 
the middle of the stroke, and ‘the 


Improvement in Stone-Sawing.—A Patent has : 





ways and the inchined projections which lift the 
saw-frame. 

Aerial Skipping —In the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania is a pro- 
posal to build a slim and hight kind of iron- 
ribbed screw steamer, with floats or fins, and 


} om act the air. ‘The 
Mr.’ ore ' e, looks to acid 
gas as the most hopeful motive for such 
ap but he is 


uate 








Lawrenceburg Register, a United States paper, that 
Mr. Iva Hill has accidentally diseovered that sawdust 





of India-rubber, or its equivalent, between the | 


attention to the ity of he ed steam. foalt extatyb 
ntion necessity o i seat improved steam-engine is i 
‘sage fr egeatin cage of fire, and sates hat | adog 4 

at the Athenzeum, 


| Borxr incrustations.— It is stated in the/ 





is an effectual preventive of incrustation in steam- 
boilers. 








to the difficult foundation.’ The west dock 


tage 
ae 


Woolwich, which is only 300 feet. long, cost | been 


90,000/. The new caissons at Keyham cost, on 
an average, 4,500/. each. COAT: 
Wolverhampton.— The. chief stone of ‘the 
School of Practical Artis to be laid by Lord 
Hatherton, on the 21st inst.’ The school has 
already been tem ly d. The number 
of members enrolled week before last, according 
to the local Chronicle, was 105. The supporters 
of the institution anticipated that a great: 
majority of the members would have been work- 
mers scmatastidleg, lot the oie ps eatin 
apan } ysis a 
shows only about fifteen percent. from that 


Birmingham —The operations for the demo- 
lition of the old tower and spire of St. Martin’s 
are rapidly proceeding. A considerable amount 
is still required to conclude the work, and the 
ieaty & the Birmingham public is still ap- 

posed town- 


.. Uttoxeter —The plans for the pro 
hall, and for the cattle-market, have been de- 
cided on: Mr. Fradgley, of this town, is the 
pe sdf cpap ig ve cay 

it the at the 
Red Lion inn, on 15th inst. The ceremony of 
laying the first stone of the building will take 
place about the end of June, 


c 
been held, ‘and a requisition pre- 
to the Sort to call public sapoling: 
into consideration the best plan of 
out the project; and selecting a suit- 


the erection, 
28th ult. the new Sabbath 


Fartown, Pudsey, was ed.- The total cost 
of the mucins, ceiduibedot the d, amounts 
to about 120/: towards which 51/. 10s. had been 
obtained in subscriptions, ‘ The school is 8 yards 


by 15-yards. Be 
Halyfee. The chief stone ofa new church 
was laid-at Mount Pellon on Tuesday in last 


y in 


week,’ The design is by. Messrs. Mallinson and 
Healey. . Mrs. hire and Mrs. Brook, of 
Birks- resented a site, as well as a dona- 


tion of 400/.:towards the building fund. There 
will still-be about 3007. to raise. . 

Doneaster.—Notices have been issted for a 
meeting at the Guildhall to attach the corporate 
seal to-a memorial and petition for an Act for 
establishing general .cemeteries, - 
Whitehaven.—It had, been arranged that the 
plan.of Mr. Porter, of London, for the propose: 
new -workhouse for the Whitehaven Union, 
should be adopted, a antee being taken 
that- the .ex: should not be above 5,000/. 
Unfortunately, however, it is said to have just 
toe calailetio ed a - src error had = 

e calculations, an catry out. the plan 
as submitted by Mr. Porter and adopted by the 
workhouse ‘committee and the board of guar- 
dians ‘would involve the expenditure of a much 
inbaghe 5,0007. : 

1 h:—The. lord provost stated at a 
ee ay ey council that forty acres 
belonging to the city at the Dean would be 

iven up to the public as a park, for the rent of 
40/.:a year now paid for the land; and that if 
desired, forty acres:more in the Meadows would 
also be‘given up, thus forming two convenient 
parks,‘one at the north and the other atthe 
south side of the city. What with the Hast 
Princes-street Gardens, Calton Hill, King’s 
Park, Salisbury Crags, and Arthur’s Seat, there 
is no tity better provided with places for recrea- 
tion and exercise already than Pdinburgh. 
Inverness.—Culloden ‘Brick and Tile Works 
at Inverness are now, it is said, the most exten- 
— a a the last — — 
of Moray,- Nairn, Inverness, , Ross, 
Sutherand 1,5 tons of drain tiles havé been 
exported ‘Culloden to Caithness, and 160 
to Orkn Fagracene The bricks a 
y run on for building purposes. ‘The 
pottery branch of the establishment yields milk- 
ed ad pe flower-pots, chimney orna- 


St. Peter's Port, Guernsey —The cba for 
the execution of the first section of Mr. Ren- 
del’s plan for the improvement of the harbour 







mént? “Is it not cant to tell 





(of Juime-11,:1853). 











Sy 
hilip De ‘ha or Jersey, On 9 
and a surety bond for due 


eee of the: 
contract entered into by Messrs. Philip Le 
Gros, and — Gallichan, also of Jersey. The 
sums at which the works are taken by the con-' 
tractors are ON 43,840/. and 4,4597. 
less 1,390/. for plant and materials given up by 
Messrs. Hutchings and Co. the former con- 
tractors. The contractors are allowed Ler 
1856, for completion of the works, but. it is 
probable that they will be finished considerably 
within that time. The construction will forth- 
with, we understand, be commenced simultane- 
ously at both extremities. 








AGAINST SABBATH-BREAKING AT 
SYDENHAM. 


I Have been a subscriber to the Builder from the 
commencement,—always a careful, and frequently a 
delighted reader of its admirable articles,—and I believe 
that its high and varied talent,—its moral rectitude,— 
its regard for religion (apart from sectarian views),— 
its noble advocacy of what is benevolent and good,— 
and its stout opposition to what is bad; narrow, and 
selfish,—has raised it to its present position: the 
Builder has gained the public ear, and ‘ 
attention because it deserves to be heard. ay 

Now, Mr. Editor, pray do not lend'a hand to undo 
the good that you have done: you have accomplished 
a great work by giving a better moral: tone to 
thousands of minds,—you have stitréd the depths of 
feeling, and created sympathy for the poor, crammed 
into wretched hovels and damp cellars, 
—you have demanded fair for the labourer, whose 

mt back by fraud ” by. some 


wages may have been “ke 
slave-driving employer,—you have written and spoken 
for the decayed trader,—for the multiplication of 
places of worship, schools, and almshouses,—for 
i and ventilation,—for the light of science in 
the mind, and the light of heaven in the window,— 
in a ape rpioys yesentidiyeag “ready for 
every work,” success has been - to 
your efforts. Now, Mr. Builder, I repeat, do not 
undo what has been done, by advocating the opening 
of the Crystal Palace on Sundays. e two para- 
graphs lately p gern ee in your journal have disturbed 
the comfort of many Se oh aass ent de led toa fear 
that you are in favour of thi desperate step. 
Both articles are full of fallacies,—false conclusions 
from false premises. Neither the “Old. Boy.” nor 
“ Anti-Gloom” appear to remember that the Sabbath 
is of Divine appointment, — that the fourth com- 
mandment is as binding upon Christians as upon 
Jews,—that “the seventh day” (whether Saturday 
or Sunday), is “the Sabbath of the Lord our God,” 
and that we have no more right to break the fourth 
commandment than the seventh or eighth, or indeed 
any other of the ten. How pu is the reasoning 
bis rg Bey may. be apres raters | 
thoroughly debased persons “spend y in playing 
skittles, drinking, and fighting, therefore we are 
likely to elevate and reform them by taking theni to 
Sydenham on Sunday afternoons ! Sin is sin, whether 
at Sydenham or Rag-fair. There cannot be any moral 
or reforming influence resulting from an act. in - itself 
wicked. The Sydenham “convert” will assuredly 
find his way to the “‘ Red Lion ” or “ Paxton’s Arms,” 
and reel back to his miserable dormitory “as drunk 
as a lord,” unless thrust into some “lock-up ” by the 
way, to await an interview with “his vorship” on 
Monday morning. Much is said about-the “cant” 
-of those who advocate Sabbath observance ; I affirm 
that the “cant” is on the other side of the question. 
Is it not sheer cant.to talk of the privilege of the 
“ working-man’s rae at Sydenham, and its 
immense benefits, to’ charge for its enjoy- 
ee eee ey 
tions wi it the poor man? . Why, if you follo 
out this. principle to its inevitable camel: 
of the Sabbath would be annihilated, and 
labourer’s toil incessant! - Read the flimsy 
of the “Old Boy” and say if they are not 
cant, inning, middle, and end! And as to “ Anti- 
Gloom,” all he advances has been so often refuted 
one wonders that your vigilant eye allowed such stale 
and “vain repetitions” to slip into your intelligent 
columns. His very signature is cant! “ Anti-Gloom” 
forsooth ! of course implying that the Sabbath is a 
gloomy day. To whom is it a day of gloom? Not 
to the sturdy, honest, Christian workman ; to him and 
his wife and children it is the best, the ‘ jest, and 
brightest. of the seven; but to the dr 
thrift, who “ wastes his substance in riotous living,” 


F 


awakes to behold hi 





and after the debauch . 
ragged wife and starving 


children, his dirty room, and empty cupboard. Is it 


the rest | ~ 


not the qui of cant to tell us that the 
for such social and moral degradation is a trip ig 
Sydenham on Sunday afternoon! Is it asked 
such cases are to be remedied? I answer, they are 
being remedied, Every new church, or school, 
—every model dwelling-house and ‘for the 
houseless,—is a step in the right direction,—every visit 
of the minister or city missionary,—nay, every visit 
of the sanitary inspector, and every drain-pipe which 
is laid down, is helping on the work. If we wish 
society reformed, and men made happy, we must not. 
begin by breaking God’s law. We have risen to our. 
present eminence by observing the Sabbath: let us 
precstn Aiveck ray , and if faithfully carried ont. 
they in the of the masses of our 
population—in En 8 glory and the world’s 
benefit, — : B. G. 


CS 








ZINC PAINT. : 


In reference to a h “in your last number 
but one, the rusty spots on the architect’s house are 
chiefly ~ age to the chemical — eee Fh 
pigments. The entire decay of the paint doubt. 
not, { ... Whenever durability is desired 
the mixture of differently based pigments should be 
avoided as much as possible. See 

. “Be seguite i miei consiglii 
Perehe Iagnatevi dé tuoi mal fini 
Here, although the admixture of lead with zinc pai 
is expressly and repe referred to eck ia, 
jurious, we still fix men, of intelligence running into 
this very error, and then complaining of the result. 


The oxide > Fg Wesharssege wen: guage pata 
increasi is now imported 


from various foreign ing-works in a very impure 
it; ‘when mixed or ground in oil, to change colour, 
, &c. &c. In the second, the white 

of grinding* is often sub- 
(paint is often sent abroad 
‘ per 1 cwt.) by the addi- 
earths and other inexpensive materials, 
which cannot easily be detected without a tedious 
analysis. Hence the complaint of want of body or 
covering property. 
~. The Tbh have now the power in their own 
hands. Let them only buy zinc paint of such dealers 
as will guarantee its purity, and then select-such 


master-painters as will undertake to rintend the 
fair application of the material, not allowing wy 
composition of lead, either in the state of paint, 


J oil, common or patent dryers, to be mixed with it; 


then Will zine paint’s superior properties be made ap- 
parent,—not only as regards its eableness of 
colour and great durability, but as to a still more im- 
pres point—its innoxious and sanitary qualities. 
n store it should never be covered with water, bub 
with oil, or merely kept excluded as much as possible 
from the air. Laneston Scort. 


-“g} AUGUSTINE'S, RAMSGATE. 


In our notice of the life and works of the late 
Mr. A. W. Pugin, we described the church, 
school, and residence which the deceased archi- 
tect had built at Ramsgate.} In our present 
number we give a general view of the whole 
pile, and will add a view of the interior of the 
church hereafter. 

The church consists of a nave, chancel, tower, 
Lady chapel, and south transept,—the tower 
separating the nave and chancel. From the 
east end of the church, northward, extend » 
sacristy and school, with bell-turret. | eg 
east is a-pile of dwelling-houses, part 
the ‘same cil, and at the west end stands 
what was Pugin’s own residence, the whole — 
forming a large group at the extremity of the 
West Cliff, the termination of the town, very 














+ Vol. x. p. 605, 
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‘WAGES MOVEMENT. 
of the Bricklayers at Beccles having struck 
for ‘ex. advance, their wages ave been raisedt 
5s. to I'7s: a.week. 

At the Crystal Palace, Norwood, about 400 of the 
navvies employed lately struck for an advanee on 
their present wages, which are 9s. a day. The 
demand was not conceded, and many of the men 
thereupon returned to work. 

The Portsmouth carpenters and joiners are en- 

deavouring te obtaim an advance of 6d. a day, and ten 
hours’ work instead of ten anda half. The masters 
think that fhe question of an-advance of wages should 
beleft to the discretion of individual masters, but 
they were willing te, recognise the principle that ten 
a hae te considered a day’s work. They 
would not object fo raise the wages of some 
of the most skilful workmen, ‘but they considerei! a 
general advance to be-unreasonable. The secretary of 
the workmen had addressed a further letter to the 
seeretary of the masters’ association, pointing out 
that the men.now receiving 9s. 6d. a day ought to be 
considered best workmen, and intimating their deter- 
mination to seek higher wages elsewhere, if not con- 
ceded here. ‘Phe w/éimatum of the masters, however, 
was, that “ they declined to make any increase in the 
standard rate of wages in this‘nei hood.” One 
of the workmen stated that ‘his employer had said to 
him.:—“I valuesome of my men, and I will at once 
meet you half way, by giving 3d. a day extra to cer- 
tain of the best workmen; but I cannot make. it 
general, unless it were general also with the masters.” 
This offer was cheered by the meeting of workmen 
in Which it was.announced. Their chairman deprecated. 
strikes, and gave the meeting some other sound 
advice. ‘The men were to meet their respective 
masters and endeavour to come to an understanding 
with them. The Portsmouth Times, in reporting 
proceedings, commends the general bearing of the 
men, and says :—“ One’suggestion we would make as 
tothe point in dispute. Why do not masters and 
men agree to abelish the system of day-work, and pay 
for all work by the piece,.on a scale mutually agreed 
upon? This -system has been. found to answer ad- 
mirably. “A master ina trade analogous. informs us 
that on this his men earn better wages, he 
himself’ is a gainer, he considers, to the extent of one- 
third, as compared with the old system, and his 
apprentices. acquire a-better knowledge of their busi- 
ness. Carpenters’ work must be well adapted for. the 
carrying out of such an arrangement.” 

The workmen in several branches of trade at 
Sgn have had their wages advanced. 

e Swansea, having requested an ad- 
vance of 3s. a week, two of the masters at once 
acceded, and the others, it was thought, would shortly 
follow their example. 

The Birmingham painters, plumbers, and_ glaziers, 
have an advance of 2s. a week, and ask 
that the hours of labour he restricted to. ten hours a 
day, with the exception of Saturday, when they are 
to be only nine hours. The operative plumbers, as 
from an.advertisement, “most decidedly dis- 

any participation in the movement, as, hitherto, 
any matter requiring adjustment hetween them and 

_theiremployers has been conducted to an amicable 
issue by themselves solely, without the interference of 
painters or any other party.” 

At Manchester, the wages question. between the 
operatives and their employers is. yet by no means 
settled, and the pe of a turn-out appears. more 
imminent. The police foree here have struck or 
tesigned in great numbers, or being refused an. ad- 
vance of wages. 

The pawer-loom weavers of Stock having, 
many of them, given notice to cease ine 
walese the ten per cent. they demanded were con- 
ceded to them,'the-enrployers met this notice by in- 
—T a engineers-and mechanics on the pre- 

services i 
daaiae would also be dispensed with 

In the neighbourhood of Glossop, the short-time 
movement, is disturbing: the minds of the employed, 
and the adults at Dale have resolved, on and 
+ Monday next, to cease labour at six o’clock in 

evening, in conformity with the plan adopted first 


Gg 


at Ashton and 


The whole of the platelayers between Liverpool 
and Manchester, on the North Union, on the Bolton, 
and on the Clifton Junction lines, have been paid off, 
thal about 200 men. The my offered to raise 
make of the 14s. hands to lis. but. refused to 
layerg  arther advance in the. wages of the plate- 


The cabinet-makers of Burnley have succeeded in | good 


obtaining an advance of 2s. a week on their former 
wages. On Thursday, in last week, a meeting of the 
waa ative painters and plasterers was held, when it 

resolved that a deputation should wait upon the 


| ~ Phe strike: of operative joiners stalk con- 
Boom ffer to give an advanee of 28.2) 
iweek, but-refase te concede the tea half-hour. The, 
\men decline to resume work unless the half-hour is. 
granted. The ate also on strike, their 
demand beimg an advance of 3s. a week, viz. from 21s.. 
to'24s. Tworof the have. agreed to give 
‘the sum required; but the rest have not yet yielded. 
"Phe turn-out of brickmakers has not: yet ended. The. 
employers 

‘4d. thousand; butrefase to lessen the sizeof the 
moulds half an inch, as demanded by the men. 


had meetings on the wages they receive, 
a week, demanded an advance of 2s.; and not havi 

reeeived any intimation that their would be 
acceded to, they determined not to work after Satur- 


refused to do. They continued out. until Wednestay, 
when they were informed that their request would be 


complied with, and anumber of them went to work on), 


that day. The painters also turned out on Monday, in 
last week, for an advance. The men wish to have = 
uniform: rate of wages. This the masters refuse to 
comply with, and the men are: still out. 





A correspondent, “J.D. L.” a journeyman joiner, 
complains of what a previous correspondent, who had 
also been a:journeyman, says.as to some foremen. As 
a class, “ J. D. L.” maintains, and in this we entirely 
agree with him, they would scorn to act in the 
manner alluded to. In allusion to the worth of 
workmen. to masters, our correspondent says, “ In 
admitting the right of an employer to pay off the. 
man who does not give a remunerative return, 
away that worthless service:;” and.adds—“ besides, if 
we all unite in asking 5s. 6d. a day, surely it will, 
follow that masters with present contracts. will be. 
better off than:if we were coming under your eorre- 
spondent’s:sliding scale, more especially as the better- 
for-worse system, as he is pleased. to call it, does very 
well in large firms, ving that the number of 
men is very great would, according io his 


pay those. worthless hands of your cerrespondent 30s. 
a week, and a little to.the employer’s advantage.” 


| we quoted the 
was the interest of the:skilful and diligent. workmen, 
we.were there advocating, and according to “J. DL.” 
himself the wages ef the unprofitable workmen na 
less than.the just profits of the master are enhanced 
st the expense of a “ number of men very great that. 


good workman get:his due. Hadour correspondent’s 
allegation or inference-been that there were but few 
entitled to more than the average 5s. 6d. which he 
advocates, that might have constituted an argument 
ie favour of such an averaging or equalization of 
wages; but he himself infers that. the very contrary 
ie the case. Hither way, however, it seems clear to 
us that any system of averaging or equalizing wages 
must afford an undue advantage and bonus to him who 


derives—not fromthe master, bui—out of the 
earned wages justly due to his own superior fellow- 
workman who is.above the average ; and to this clear 
inference we.cannot reconcile ourselves : it is forced en 
our consideration by the general drift of the present 
movement; and, as we said before, that movement 
thus toa be very likely to xecessitate the 
adoption of some: mode of dealing with workmen 
piecework, under which every one will. be paid accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of work he is capable 
of doing and actually does; and thus the interest of 
the diligent and ,skilful workman will be materially 
promoted, and even the inferior be actuated by a 
stimulus which will promote Ais interest, also, and in- 
crease his wages. as well, by elevating his rank asa 
workman, to the advantage of his master as well.as 
of himself, and above all, without injustice to his 
fellow-workmen. : 








Jenntnes's Invenrions.—We are to ‘find 
that the Society of Arts have awarded their medal to 
Mr. G. Jennings, for his various inventions in the 
shape of the India-rubber tube-cock, shutter fasteners, 
and water-closets. We are led the more readily to 
mention this because of the er roe 
Mr. Jennings has on many occasions en of 
cfiects, which resulted te him ‘frem our first’ 
commendation of his “éfforts ‘several years ago. 
According to his own statement, our ‘notice, ‘brief, 
though it was, 


have agreed: to give the advanee asked for, 


The jomers in the St. Helen’s neighbourhood having | 


day week, on which day they veceived notice that-an|, 
advanee of 2s. would be given if the men would. give |, 
up thetea half-hour in the afternoon; but thisthe men | 


scheme, be paid between 5s. and 10s. a day, which, |' 
under the present system, enables the employers ta |! 


Now the interest. of the masters. constituted but. a/' 
minor feature in the argument in .support.of which | 
remarked.on by “J.D.L.” It|} 


would be paid between 5s. and 10s. a day”’ did each | PTOV 


works: below the average, and that this. pegray keg and 


“built him a factory and filled it with |: 
men.” We are very glad of it. Such results have | hea 








Tue author of this hook 
“The Architectural 


to him, and afford him such assistance 


as may be.in.their power. 
We may mention, by the way, that.there have, 
some very curious 


= os of Roman dele at i 


found 
‘vases, and: coins 
of the fy Sara in sh ge ayene Ne 
ordinary a. portion suspending 
cain clsthod toa 








SPiscellanea. 
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Wednesday, June 22nd, in order to make ‘more 
generally known ‘the extent of the collection, and 
scope of their imtention. ‘Most of our - 

know that the object of this: undertaking is to”bring 
architecture, and more especially in revival 


ture, ies, mouldings, and ornaments, rub- 
Senge af ral ‘brasses, tracings of stained glass 
and mural ings, | ; tiles; and even original 
work, where the removal might not bea 


bien eae nye wmet moen ie 
recalling to m the’ rick detail of the objects 
once visited; to the workman, a new means of im- 
ing histaste, of whielr from hist 


terested in the: t efforts of the Government. and 
the public to promote the diffusion of a more general 
ical knowledge of science and art’ among 
received a large number of 


i 








masters and request an increase of about 2s. a week. 





been more frequent than similar acknowledgments. 
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Lincoun.—The first of this society was held 
on 2nd inst. in the Ex Room, Nottingham, . 
under the presidency of Colonel Wildman, of New- 


stead Abbey, one of the vice-presidents of the associa- 
tion. A large number of the clergy, — literati, 
and inhabitants generally of the town and county of 
Nottingham and the surrounding district, were 
sent ; among whom were Sir Charles Anderson, of Lea ; 
and Mr. T. Cullen, mayor of Notti . The 
walls, shelves, and tables of the Exchange Hall were 
covered with a large variety of drawings and speci- 
mens of objects of architectural and rt pe in- 
terest—rubbings of brasses, casts, carved work, &. 
The chairman, in his address, said that~the name of 
the association sufficiently explained its character. 
It was intended to promote a proper style of archi- 
tecture, especially church architecture, in this diocese. 
He had often been annoyed and almost disgusted at 
- seding the country filled by miss masses of in- 
congruous masonry, and had felt inclined to wish that 
an architectural college was founded in the commit 
and that no one was permitted to practise this noble 
art who was not duly qualified to do so. Perhaps, 
however, this was a rather arbitrary feeling on his 
part, as no doubt in this free country every man had 
aright to build his own pig-stye in whatever form 

ight be most suitable to his own taste. At the same 
time he did hope that through the instrumentality of 
societies like the present a new era was approaching, 
and that the bad taste which had so long i 
would entirely pass away. Addresses were ards 
given, and papers read by numerous gentlemen pre- 
sent, of which the Nottingham Guardian of this week 
was to give a full report, 

YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SocteTy.—The gene- 
ral spring meeting of the members and friends of the 
Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on Tuesday 
in last week, at Selby, when a considerable number of 
clergymen and other I gery were present, as well 
as several ladies. The first paper, read by Arch- 
deacon Churton, was “‘ On the Remains of Penitential 
Cells and Prisons connected with Monastic Houses.” 
At the conclusion of the paper, the Rev. F. W. 
Harper, vicar of Selby, said he had been requested by 
Mr. Scott to give some explanation respecting his 
absence on the present occasion. Mr. Scott had pre- 
yaar paper respecting- “‘ Some Explanations of the: 

sults.of the Recent Investigation of the Ruins of 
Doneaster Church, as throwing light upon the archi- 
tectural history of that building;” and had come to 
Doncaster, when he was informed of the death, on the 
night previous, of the wife of the vicar, caused, it 
was supposed, by her great exertions in some matters 

g to the restoration of the church. Mr. Scott 
had an a it right, on this account, to defer for the 
present the reading of his intended paper. The next 
Se: res read i: Edmund Sharpe, “On the 
-Church of Saints Mary and Germain, at Selby.” 
At the conclusion of the paper, the present, 
along with several others, accompanied Mr. Sharpe to 
the Abbey Church, where he pointed out the illustra- 
tions to which he had alluded. In the evening, a 
number of gentlemen visited the church of St. Wilfrid, 
at Brayton. On Wednesday, the members had made 
ments for visiting the neighbouring churches 
of Westow, Cawood, Riccall, owden, Heming- 
brough, &c. 

Steam TraFric on CaNnals.—An experiment was 
lately made on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, for the 
substitution of steam-power, in the haulage of coal- 
flats or barges, for the horses now in use. The great 
difficulty to be overcome is the damage to the banks 
of the canal, from the swell caused by the steam- 
vessel; but it appears to have been then shown that 
in the haulage of above 150 tons of coals, at the rate 
of two miles and a half an hour, by a screw-steamer, 
no perceptible swell was created.. ‘On Wednesday 
in last week another experiment was tried in the pre- 
sence of several of the directors and the manager of 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. It was then shown, 
according to our authority, that at the rate of three 
miles an hour there was no perceptible difference on 
the surface of the water, whereas, when the speed was 
increased to between four and five miles an hour, there 
was a ro swell following the stern of the boat, 
which washed the banks to the extent of about a foot 
in height. The use of steam in the haulage of coals 
will diminish the cost more than one-half ; and it will 
tend, by increased nee to add considerably to the 
traffic. The credit of this movement, according to a 
Liverpool paper, is due to Mr. William Laird, the 
manager of the Ince Hall Coal and Canal Company. 

Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES, NEwcasTLE.—The 
monthly meeting was held on Wednesday, in-last 
week, in the Castle, when a communication was read 
from Mr. Turner, bookseller, on the subject of the 


pro lithograph of Mr. Story’s “ Mediseval New- 


castle ;” and Mr. Richardson read iit on 
Ancient Burials,” suggested e State of 
the late Duke of Wellington. . 





Agririciat Biocks ror Hypravric Purposes.— 


a somewhat nascent state. A dis 
by M. Berard, of Paris, of a simple but most valuable 
process for manufacturing blocks for hydraulic pur- 


poses, and particularly submarine ones. ‘The ¢om- | q 


monest argil is employed by the inventor, which is,a 
silicate, with a base of alumina; a block of any 
ee dimensions is, therefore, constructed of 
unburnt bricks, taken from the field and stratified in 
layers, with the fuel on some piles of bricks forming: 
a grating. An outer casing of unburnt bricks a short 
distance all round the~block is filled with powdered 
charcoal, the fire is placed at the base of the block, it 
soon rises, and heats the mass to a temperature which 
will soften argil: the contraction causes sinking sand 
vacancies, which must be filled up as they occur. 
When sufficiently burnt, the outer casing, which will 
then be burnt bricks, may be taken down, and the 
block removed to its destination. It will be seen that 
blocks may be made of any shape or size, having no 
limit but the possibility of carriage; and, when the 
operation is properly conducted, the solidity of the 
substance is remarkable: it requires great force to 
break them, iron instruments will not scratch the 
surface, steel scarcely mark them; and as concen- 
trated nitric or sulphuric acid, or the most energetic 
alkaline solutions, will not have the least effect on 
them, they will be indestructible under the action of 
sea or any other water.—Dining Journal. 

Vatve or Prorerty.—The following items were 
sold at the ‘Auction Mart, on the 81st of May, by 
Messrs. Chinnock and Galsworthy : — Twenty-nine 
freehold villas and houses, situate in Peckham Gore, 
Wells-street, and Gloucester- , Camberwell, pro- 
ducing 8787. annum, and two plots of building- 
ground, having 2,200 feet of frontage, sold in one lot 
for 15,500/.; a freehold house and premises in 
Carnaty-street, Regent-street, let on lease for twenty-' 
one years, at 60/. annum, sold for 1,2007.; a plot 
of Gilding grou it Harlington, Middlesex, con- 
taining two acres, 880/.; ten acres of market-garden 
land adjoining, let at 587. per annum, 1,400/. ; 

IRoNWoRK AND StoneE.—In your journal of thé 
4th. a correspondent recalls attention to the decay. of 
iron railings. I beg, as a working mason, to say that 
I have fixed much ironwork in stone, and since the 
use of Portland cement I have introduced tliat 
material in lieu of lead for fixing ironwork in stone. 
Having occasion to cut some ironwork out after it 
had been fixed in Caen stone with Portland cement, 
and exposed to the atmosphere four months, I found 
it quite free from oxidation. I believe if iron railings 
were fixed with Portland cement, the ends of the 
ironwork made dovetailing, and the holes in the 
stone-work cut suitable to leave a regular cavity 
round the iron to receive the cement, so that the iron 
does not come in contact with the stone (as the stone 
admits moisture and conveys it to the iron, and causes 
the iron to corrode and burst the stone), no harm 
would result.—G. S. i 

Town ImpRoveMENT Society at LEEDs.—The 
second annual meeting of this commendable and useful 
association for the suggestion and promotion of 
miscellaneous improvements, was held on Monday in 
last week, when a report of progress in smoke pre- 
vention, street improvement, &c. was. made; from 
which it appears, that with small means and great 
exertion, much may be done in the way of meving 
influential bodies, such as town councils, road trustees, 
&c. to accede to s ted improvements. The subject 
of a free library for Tieeds was suggested and discussed 
at the meeting. 

THe Percy SHRineE, Bevertey MINstTer.— 
According to a correspondent, the churchwardens 
continue obdurate, and a cast of this celebrated piece 
of work is not to be had for the Sydenham Palace. 
The company commissioned a competent person to 
make a cast, and two out of the four churchwardens 
were agreeable to afford him an opportunity ‘of 
executing the work ; the others objected. The arch- 
bishop wrote about it, and Archdeacon Wilberforce 
lent his aid, along with the incumbent of the minster, 
but the wardens would not be turned. There is a very 
clever sketch of the shrine, by the way, in the collec- 
tion of drawings by Amateurs, Pall-mall, by Miss 
Brereton, of whose skill in architectural delineation 
we had occasion to speak on a previous occasion. The 
fair artist has an evident feeling for Gothic work, and 
touches its characteristics with a graceful pencil. 

REPORTED ENCLOSURE OF HaMPSTEAD-HEATH.— 
We are requested, says the Morning Herald, to state 
that the report of an attempt to enclose Hampstead- 


heath for building purposes is utterly untrue. 


VaLvuE oF Grounp at Trverton.—On Monday, 
in last week, land contiguous to the town, measuring 
three-fourths of an acre and 6 p. was sold for 285/.; 
and three fields behind the Union-honse, measuring 2} 
acres, was sold for 600/. subject to an annual payment 
of 2/. 6s, 8d.: other lots sold at similar rates. 








Mr, Hawxsisy, C.E, anp THE, CENTRAL Boarp 
or Heattu.—A letter, by Mr. Hawksley to the 
Marquis of Chandos, has, it , been published, 
in nich grave charge’ ao. brought. agin th 
management of the General Board of Health. 
Amongst other ges is the following, which we 
uote, on the authority of the Banbury Guardian :— 
m, I had just completed 4 
new waterwork for a private company; but on occa. 
sion of Mr. er being sent down with reference 
to the Public Health Act, he required the whole of 
my drawings and specifications to be produced before 
him, and prepared a report commenting in very un. 
favourable terms on those works. He subsequent 
demanded that my drawings and Eg unigien shoul 
be sent to his office in London. He there took copies 
of the whole, and shortly reproduced my specifications 
verbatim, both at Barnard Castle and Southampton, 
where he had become employed both as inspector and 
engineer, putting them forth as his own, and affixing 
his own name thereto. Neither Mr, Ranger, nor any 
other superintending inspector, had made waterworks 
previous to their engagement under the Board.” 
The local paper just. named takes up the subject, in 
the fear that if Mr, Hawksley is employed as the 
engineer for the Banbury district’ Board of Health, 
his plans may not be passed by the Central Board, 
and so delay and inconvenience take place, and un. 
necessary expense be incurred. 

Tue VALUE oF Property IN BIrMiIncHam— 
The old Castle Hotel property in the High-street was 
sold on Wednesday in last week, by Messrs. Ludlow 
and Robinson. e attendance was very great. The 
following, says the local Journal, were the prices:— 
Lot 1, presenting a frontage to High-street of 16 feet 
6 inches, by an average depth of 71 feet, after a 
spirited competition, was knocked down at the sum 
of 1,8507. t 2, with a frontage of 27 feet to High. 
street, by a depth of 72 feet, was sold at 3.4402 
These two lots averaging the great sum of 14/. 10s, 
per yard, The back land was then offered in thirteen 
lots, and sold at prices amounting to 4,194/, The 
competition throughout was very great, and the prices 
realized such as we never before ig peng land . 
Birmingham. The whole. fetc’ e e sum 
09,4847" All property Cied torts be making a 
large price; for the previous evening the same auc- 
tioneers sold a leasehold pro in Mount-street,. 
producing a weekly rent. of 1247. 3s. held for a term 
of thirty-nine years, at a ground rent of 3/. 8s. 10d. 
for 1,110/. 

A New Iron-sLoominc Macuine.—A singular 
machine, says ‘the Curdif’ Guardian, “has bem 
lately introduced into Messrs. Bolckow and Vaug- 
han’s works, Middlesbro’ (Merthyr). Its intended 
purpose is to. bring iron into @ proper state for 
the rollers, which, previous to this invention, was 
converted by means of a squeezer, requiring six mel 
to work at it, but the present ‘novel invention com 

letely and more effectually does away with 
ion. The puddle is put in at one end, 
and comes out a perfect.‘ Bloom’ at the other ; it 
is, therefore, properly named a ‘ Blooming Machine. 
Mr. Jeremiah Brown has obtained a patent for it, and 
Mr. David Brown, of Birmi , had the’ solé 
ent of its erection. Messrs. Bolekow and 
Vaughan have apr their high opinion of this 
improvement. number of furnaces at work for 
it when Mr. David Brown started it was twenty-two, 
making twenty-six tons in nine hours every day and 
night ; but now they work thirty furnaces into the 
machinery, &. There is no doubt that it will shortly 
work for sixty furnaces.” 

Tae Proposep InpusteiaL Exuisition 
EpinBurGH.—Plans, it appears, have been laid before 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society, by Mr. Bhind, 
architect, and Mr. Smith, landscape gardener, for * 
National Exhibition Building to be erected om their 
grounds, and which might afterwards be converted 
into winter garden. The plans show a structure 
somewhat in the style of the Crystal Palace. 


——————- 


TENDERS. 


For the Victoria Lodging-houses and Washhouse, 
Frances-street, Westminster. oor. Darbishire, architect. 


“Tn the.case of Darli 











Deduction of Fire- 
Loita a 5. 
Kirk and Parry .......::00B150 sess . 
Holland ............ceceseseoees IBA .......0 7,744 
ay BDZ: | ckccrveee 7,664 
Lucas, Brothers ............ AT. sesaneten to 
Smith and Appleford...... WGO  vesseeee 7, 


For the erection of an Idiot Asylum at Reigate. 
W. B. Moffatt, architect. 











ay and NixOn ....cssccsssessesssoees £34,860 
FJ. Glenn oo... cceceseeeecsssssssssesensnereeeeee yen 
Thompson and Croswell .......+.+-++++++ 
Cooper . 34,200 
Hill ae Fea 
Rowland and Evans ..........-:.++-0-se00 a 
Bisson and Robinson. ........-.sssecersseere / 
Mvers alee a- 
— and Parry «.....,. 30440 
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eS 
Yor erecting s warehouse in M St. 
seviour’s. Mr. W. Tite, architect. supplied 
by Mr. M and Mr. Bennett. ae 
and Son » 
eames and Son 9,440 
Nicholson 9,330 
Grimsdell 9,249 
Bran and Son 8,362 
Gammon 8,362 
Lucas 8,290 
Piper ....... 8,177 
Rigby 8,090 
Myers ..... 7,910 
Jay 7,715 
For Croydon Junction Incline, Down Line. 
Samuel Bower .............0s0008 daschecedeuche £6,189 
Wilkinson and Beard ..................0s000 5,625 
Williamson. ...............cccccsecccescesencesces RH 
iaole ‘ 
net and Son 5,004 
J. and C. Rigby............scccscssessseerseeeees 4,903 
Parks and Goodson. ............cccsseeseeees . 4,574 
Wade and Co. 4,447 
Rousch and Co........ccccscescsseeesesessoseee 4,444 
4,440 
PMN cba iiiiees chnckbddeadsersegciecceneces - 4,398 
— and Talbot 4,394 
J. B. Oldham. 4,154 
Oliver and Co. (accepted)... Seccisveaies sues 4,080 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“Roof Raising.” — A correspondent says,— Will any of your 
correspondents inform me, through your columns, whether, and 
by whom, any roof of 100 feet by 50 has been successfully and 
economically raised bodily. in order to admit of one or two stories 
being added to the building ?” “ Arbroath Markets Competition.”— 
A competitor, who has received his drawings back, wishes to have 
particulars of the decision. “©. F. D.” (thanks), “A. T.” 
“J, AP.” “X. ¥.” (it seems to us contrary to common sense 
that the railways should remain uncennected), * H. F.8.”“ B.G.” 
ow. 7.” “J.C. 0." “J.P. W.” “EB. H.” Bethnal-green (shall hear 
from us), “ W. L.” (we decline deciding private differences, unless 
applied to professionally), * W. 8.” (ditto), “ Autocthon,”“ W. 8.” 
“M, 8.” “Young Boy,” “J. B” “J. N.” “A. W. H.” “R. G.” 
“Subscriber” (under our mark), “ P. P.” (ditto), “ Lucy.” (was 
certainly meant for an architect's wife), ‘ Practical Surveyor,” 
“W.P“L. B.”* A. M.”"T. B® 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 
to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AN ARCHITECT, in in large and important 


Ente. frverey to two ty mage estates in the neighbour- 








vacancy in his Offi 
PIL. i, be yout m must havea, sntlemanly ceipumeniaate 
Address, 8. 8. Mr. Philips’s, 43, Store-street, 





A PPRENTICE WANTED in the MARBLE 
BUSINESS, may te Youth will b have & first-rate oppor- 
Radress to FR dihice af 

” Ye or] 
pL Bk 1, o k-street, Covent-garden. Marble masons 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS AND PAPERHANGERS. 
OOD D 


can have 
piener hm lication to Mr. J. HALES, Plumber, 
House Decorator, emel Hempsted, Hertr.—June 10, 1853. 


TO JOINERS AND OTH 


ALF A DOZEN JOINERS (c (either bench- 
pia ee ee ee st Se 
p! 2 

00) Builder, 
trious, and good workmen need apply. ut sober, indus- 























PECORATIVE ARTIST WANTED. — A 


St Johnbrwood, to F. P. 62, St. John’s-wood-terrace, Circus-road, 


TO JOINERS, = fom ee bg x reg 





WANTED, in a Shop, about thirty miles 
Also, in the tthe min shop ate a BENCH, H rorkan a Bianben ay 
. e wil 

ae popes MR! pe poly on ve dy, “day, the 


street, Lam! 
TO HOLLOW TOR AND TILE MAKERS. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, of good char- 
acter. Also, MEN heey yal ag who are acoustomed te 


and burni —A by letter, or otherwise, to 
iN na on BURLE, TE, Uae a New- w-parhvatevet, South wark- 


) rol a gue the hoursof Twelve and 





E 





WANTED immediately, Four or Five A} 


STONE-CARVENS. that have been used to Guthi 
tyo WOOD CARV ERS used on Gothic work Appiy, by 
Mary‘churek, —- WILKIN » Clerk of the orks. 8 





TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 
WANTED, immediately, a Competent Person 
e! iutend the Erection of some Extensive Buildings, 
addtesed to Mddressed to Mr. a B HARVEY, Co a 
CLERK OF ON WORKS. 





of A alke HOUSES in St. 

rd.—Ap testimonials amou: 
¢ tired, to be addressed the “ “Directors of the Oxtord | of 
before MONDAY. ree hs 19, ystreet, Uxford, on or 





Meee a YOUTH, about 17 or 18 years 


wel sctiinned with the and co’ ificati 
& the noes routine o: “gt 8a of on, . Ge 
UR, Sup i Lawrence wrence Pounteney-lan lane, City, between | 5 


Twelve and Tw a Monday next. 
Win, a Man who understands the 
Measurement 


of timber, and 
4 ted arate dt promi. Weems an’ Kh on 
Reece a 





y bea ency. 
‘Address’ to Bo Box 40, 








We ror Charan ce Poa ag efor of 
as 
A, ree B.1, Tork on oe ene 
TO DRAUGHTSMEN, 


Weince “TWO DRAUGHTSMEN.— 


anf BE to Messrs. HAY, Architects, Liverpool, stating 
bay 72 Smad George’s-chambers, 8th June, 1853. 


ANTED, for a Water-works in the Country, 
a, competent WORKING ENGINEER (under 40 years 
sash, to take arge of Two oath ay ing Ramaine § ing Engines ; he 


useful, Co onan te characte front his last pian, © not less 
than th —Letters and testimonials may be addressed, 
W. B. Miller and Field's, Stationers, 6, Bridge- pom Lambeth. 
TO CARPENTERS, 
ANTED, an able, steady, and industrious | ° 
WORKING FOREMAN to superintend the Carpenters’ | © 
-— J da ng werk of some ons near town. es eh setins 


where last emplo: wages, &o. 
BUILDE Hornsey Cotes ornsey-road, eam 


ANTED, by a man of good experience, a 
sIT UATION y, FOREMAN to a STONEMASON or 
Can have Men most satisfactory rences from his 
Direct to A. B.76, Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
care of Mr. Hall. 
TO CARTENTERS AND JOINERS. 
ANTED, by. the palipng-og! of a Youth, who 


served ¢ to the above trade, a MASTER, 
who will Pr him x indoor A APPRENTICE for the renaingee 
of his term. A moderate ium will be given.—Address to M 
GREY, 73, Waterioo. road, Lambeth. 


TO LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS, &c. A 

ANTED, by a Yo Man of high 

VEYOR ae po BECAGEXE T in aLAND AGENT 

and 1 SURV YOR'S PF i The Advertiser having had several 

der responsi employment, jcan ae 
est pon he = for ability and integrity.—Ad 

r. Bateman’s. Law Stationer, 17, Took’s-court, Ouraitee. 

street, Holborn. 


TO TRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


























ANTED, by an experienced Workman, 
who isa first-rate belihenors. bing ‘band, ont a and 


ress, Bae: Gal 


oke-jack maker and 
doetor, a SITUATIC root oe 
King-street, Snow-hill —N.B. No 


No10, Green Dragon-court, 
tion to the country. 





TO BUILDERS. 
Weermaren by a Young Man, a SITUATION 


at BENCH- an topes a good’ shop in town or country. 
lerate.—Address, C, E. 25, Mount ens, Westminster- 





TO RUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, by 


a You Man, aged 22; he oy of managing ac- 
coun! preparing et &e. Nad i wi Rag es : mself 
gene useful.—. ax . R. Post-office, Tongheld. Surrey. 


TO CARPENTERS. 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE a strong, 
active lad, 16 B nm of age, to the above feade, No er] 
- be paid. A small remuneration for his labour is all that w 
be expected.—Addresa, A. C. H. 11, Frith-street, Soho. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, & 


ANTED, a SITUATION in an OFFICE 
or COUNTING-HOUSE, by a Young Man, aged 34, who 
- ad ater yn excellen' “<x testimonials ag to charnetsr {nes ability. A 
rate salary rt) — ress. 
fawn’ ‘6, 1, Clarendon- seed Notting. hill, 
TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

ANTED, by. a respectable Youth, who has 
served five in the above line, a SITUATION 2 the. 
Hote of ed APPRENTICESHLY Apply to A. Z. 
-terrace, York- 














A& SURVEYOR, who has had considerable 


xperience in Surveyors’ and Builders’ Offices, is 
of meeting with an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, Mr. C. HOWARD. 
65, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 

TO CARPENTERS, JOINERS, iG MAN &e. 

PECTABLE YOUNG MAN, who is 
in the general 

iene et of obtaining pe ag permanent wats, cs BENCH: 
—AC cottages, 
Morni: Be dros (prepaid) to AZ 9. Buck's-ot 


TO PLUMBERS. BRASSFOUNDERS, GAS COMPANIES, 











—_——— 


———————————— 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG ING MAN, having completed his 


faerdvin.orin th or "3 er: 
eae Te aed anna res 


TO ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 





PRACTICAL, experienced MOULD: 
MEMAN ofa FOUNDRY: & hag aa Xone 
bs 3 fcastings Address, J. » (Town 





TO BUILDERS AND OT 
N_ active Person, withess. pe, 


one tite yoeee ee 
ee ee ly M. rreaimet te 


‘ulham-road, Chelsea, 








=| GFRING GROVE, for many years so justly 
ebrated fur its anlubrious air, the of ite well-tim- 





season. 

of 
ent sites, and the various ad for a few select and 
Sais eee sana: 
the Estate, or to Me JOHN TA 22, Parliament street, 
Westminster ; at either may be seen, 


every information hee 


SPRING GROVE.—TO BUILDERS AND- 
tang eee .—Plots of FREEHOLD LAND TO BE LET 
mem bens fixed and every other facility given to builders 











REEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—TO BE 


ear’ BUILDING LEASE. sbout 3 a 
Sarbiton-hi (te cholocet n this beautifl 2 7 on 


eine harteaee Soe oe 


sites BU URGES wie me 


Gther Building sites of considerate extent TO LE, ot Bri 
Cricklewood, fee coe Hanwell, Hook, Teoerd, cat 


West Cheam ; 
LIOT- BANK, | ot ENHAM- HILL. — 
TO B Prono for Ninety-nine Ye Years yo ted fora few 4 
ray a railway oe the. ber a 
through the ation. Forest-hill and *advanings of pe 
may be seen on application to W. RIED, Gardener, at Mr. he land 


Syden ham- am-hill. 
“a 


BIGATE. —FREEHOLD B 
ta Meare 








£0 BE LAY ox BOL, CRs Ore 
af the town station 
Cisne one ae bora teeatment, a otableb 


a Neos 
OLNEY-HATCH, MIDDLESEX.— 


of of FREEHOLD B DING GRLUUND 
0 Beate Bris on en ea 


ROYDON. oe ad betreeeee 
Several desirable 

BE LET (a, — Roy 

and PORDEN' . te 











the Stoat’s-nest 





we | (OULSDON, eee 

es lore eget be 
TRO RM Ue foubabe geared 
ES A eerie 





UILDING LAND TO BE LET for long 
terms at low oy sreand cenie, : Anerley and Hosweed, near the 


vi tom, front- 
Toad.—A JAMES BRAGG, Survevor, 
pO a » 





Gas ENGINEERS, AND THE METAL TRADES GENE- 
It /¥. 7 
HE Advertiser is Te to an ENGAGE- ROUND TO BE LET at ISLINGTON 
MENT, as TRAVELLER. OREMAN, , NSPRCTOR of for SIX FOURTH-RATE mauled. ease t a t. 
MAINS, or RESIDENT is practical a — wees awe 
mechanic, rect: pond A 7 ike whvie of. t ie above | Tent a he = vanes he A pera ee sana. 
es ; . from one experience ip the 8 neers. © intioa to chau; Teeweee tend ddreas, 


road, possesses qualificati him 

either a Tendon or country firm. The highest t testimonials 
—Address C. D. care of Mesers. Brown and Son, Glass Merc om, 

9, Middl--row South, Knightsb 


TO PLUMBERS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN, having served his time in 


three-b: h shi wishes for a SITUATION to im rove 

himself ? in the Prambing, wad to make himself dares, 
G. W. BR. 5, Upper Thames-street, City. 
TO ARCHITECT 

YOUNG MAN (age 93), who is a good 


a who has studied architecture bot' 
Italy and and Fey aD, And Micous of cbtsining © SITUATION 
in ‘s Office. The ad 


vertiser would have no objec- 
tion fo yee an = abroad. 
Moderate ress, X. Y. Z. Mercury 
Brentford, near tford Sta’ 

TO PLASTERERS AND BUILDERS. 


As YOUNG MAN WANTS a SITUATION 


novEn © to the PLASTERING. Has know 
ys ‘Wages moderate. — Address, H. 
of gating. pain -square, 


T) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. i 
HE Advertiser, an experienced practical 
a wi-hes for an ENGAGEME: T as CLERK pare 
GENE A a@ moderate sa measure 
up, work work, keep accounts, &c.—Address, W. 7. Library, 


Albany-street, Regen 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, mae DERS, &e. 
HE Advertiser, a respect 
t' nderstands his 





























sive plumbing and painting tra 
in a similar capacity, in town or _ country.— 
piohieae 17, Alblotegrove West, Barnsbury-park, Islington. 





RYSTAL PALACE NORWOOD — _ 
BUILDING ar ang ang TO BE LET ON Pe pm 
from Station to 


ornamental grounds of the — 
ond thekty Pn A extensive "ooh 8 a 
Ne cere Eemttnand cater: withia ite 


minutes’ walk of the A 7 ation, yee 


rls 
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ne a ee 
PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY: PER CENT. 
PPREEHOND f. AND TO BELET, on Leases| FPECORATIVE PAINTING— ecient omg 
LET, 
for Nincty-nine- Years, in the heart of London; and in Munich, DECORATIVE A to eek Andon, of REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIVE 
serene i enovedemreds M reaeired Per we avpiyto | manners of Painting ; ~ he meen Sa tha prince A>SURANOR .FOCIEPY. 
GTARLINGTON: Beq 28, Devonshirestreet, Portland-plaee, | Bvchs rage of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons, #3 | 14, Waterloo-place, London, and.30, ‘Manebester. 
between Four and Seven. , , and ena vied ta cand ‘on the shortest DIRRCTORS, 
; a lis of private and ic buildings. in any THE CHISHOLM, Chairman. 
“NEW P. —FREFHOLD ofthe inited Kingdom. on the most Feasonableerms-andin| RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Keg Debetiy-Cheeniis 
ony of the ih 
BUILDING GROUND TO BE ‘Ler in thie desirable-| f SANG, Decorative Artist, 8, Pall-mall, London. Golonel Michael B. Bagnold. | Williem Morley: ee ae 
iat ered on the site of ‘the intended building, Alexander Robert Irvine, esq. | Archihald Spens. 
SP food ae cri agg 9 Me onale VEYING, ARCHITECTURGE, |JamesSonm Kinioch ey | Rev. ¥. W. J. Vickery 
BRIDGE, Architect, 73,Opleman-strest, City UR Tones 3 n ee esq. | ‘ickery. 





Coleman-street, City. 


OLLINeron, PARK —Valuabile 


D TO BE LET on 
mney itable for the 


TS: 


oe pomp uses, Omnibus commu 
from the City Saapesinra Money advanced 
—For Woe to Me, C, HAMBRL Architect, 78, 





PF eer hte .—RAVENSCOURT 
nine years, at a moderate groun‘l- 
soeartten asta hragt ea 


Farina Mr Bala ro Waammereelill 
Burveyor, Mr. © SALTER, 10, the’Grove;, Hammersmith. 





or to nw 


OLD. BULLDING LAND, SUR- | Pes 


,8UR five mi ute walle of the 
meron ane 8U. cng h pmo in 
“an rer Rhames. gud comman 


Ee Sasi beautiful ¥ views an: 


coaes aaa sao 





tors, 2, Nicholas-lane, 

RTANT to Builders, Merchants, | and and 
shaoked commodious Lnntioe Whart topether with wuthon 
wor-hops, &o. ; : same being known as 
the BRINGE ROW, |, Aituated on the Gresvenor Canal, 
| ete bape -¥or ‘epply on 





the above 
years, situ 


0 BU'LDERR AND UN PERTAKERS 


O BE DISPOSED OF, the LEASE, 
GooD WiLL one 2 ect profitable poe en 
ot the en ond af lenden.For cards a to rw, 
Tolulred for the whole, with stock included, Aaya aed 





i ANper, — Valuabile 


= of vate 
ve, r ith: 








Building Material Dea'ers, Commission Yards, fr. 

T? a piece. OLD 
GROUND, ad ‘for the above purposes. in the 
eeetied oe: aahine-verr Sule Sloatoee of the spot The 

nm a 

Tacs il aes 
us - 

oleoasunnonl t RANDALL, 
ie aa "ity Batis application never 
on LEASE or to PURCHASE, 
i suburbs of the 5 

Mate FACTOR: of about Sty worm worlameny with 


CK, 33, 


{ 











Particulars to be payment to WILLIAM | 
Roop Senelct vat A0 eee, 


PRESCOTT ceaiuaemaan: 





NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS m' 
Aldea Pawel 
e 
JRMES FA . Seoretary, 


Ts 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 





Patron—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT.—\New and inter- 
SU aes et eats fu a 
lands seed ‘by. Mie Blanche Younes “wits antroprate | POLE, PERMANENT - WAY COMPANY | ma 
Dissol me ge agp cept Saturday), at beg to call Rees & Pare of Directo bee saws rod 
Bem i aye emmy the varied Reisntiie mand nd others interested in Railw to the ipertnnt 
4 soe and Evenings. Admission, 1s. ee ee Sp eee ee es ited Tnventions, noe omy 
—— ~ EE | Qurability of the roads so constructed, and the ADDITIONAL | 
SAFE ensured by their adoption any other known, 


OLOSSEUM, REGENT’S, PARK.— systems. 
BenSYO Os SECIS, teria Dan 


eee Seven till Ten ; fens Musto from Teo 
YCLORAMA, ALBANY- STREET. — 


en 4A | 
a NIGHT. 
Pive, and 














TOmsE CUTE STN 


See | OF’ 
BY HER M\JESTY’S ROYAL LETT tent foo I 





ch 
wiELiAM 
ie tia? Peete Solick 
Lombard-street. 


‘Measuring and ‘V2 
short cou 


Bogineering, 1 uerelling, Dr Drain 


as Bultdiow Drawing, 
° ina 
to grtom ins 


Mathematics, &e TAU Dori oo the ing most’ 


Mapping. 





ao. rey 
And every other in:trument of the best workmanship eussll> lew. 





ing full inform: 





by railway. 


etter, for information 
FURNITURES, ROBES, 
nation as to 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, respectfully informs the 


architects, and 
bv 


SMMUNION 1 LINDN, te. ke. supply. 
her with Sketches, listimeten, 


Patterns of . &e. &e. Having declin ed 
Mr. —- invites direct communications by post, as 
economival and satisfact 


—— 


ory arrangement:—Parcels daltvered tree 





for many 
uniter th 


try rics. rey oo. &c. 
lecorated in gold 
all kinds’ of embroidery supplied and 


past-have 


inform th So meealite: 1 ~ eet Foamy, 
nform the nood' cle are Cc, 
kind of Toh Domenie ter 


work, chalice: and patens, offertory, 
: elite crosses, Jumps, monumental 'b 


richiy f 


velvets. 


EPERTOIRE out of MEDLEVAL ART, 


igmore-street. Cay uare.—Mr. BURTON, M.A. 
coaneees of demetion tant og made * ements with 


fa 


ork vie viz. :—Metal 


ei 


‘eenens. candlesticks. coronas, 





ee: 
izured 
ee, in wi 


urch ros wil roofs, pcre an 
inger. esins gms and materials for | the 











.». @feet 9 inches... 

















More than 100 


| ma: ured in 
Becley's Artificial Stone Works,.1 to 


meh a 


| (pBNAMENTAL CHIMNEY - POTS: —| ist toa 


e-mentioned a:tickesare 


sean Xe 731 SEBLEY,. at Austin and 
4, Keppel-row, N ew-road. 





—In no 





4, 


| Waanee TO BUY ADI DRESSING-CASE. 


ae i aoe 
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to 





The Permanent Way 


Barlow, is being.ado 
‘in 


abroad: the system of | . A. 
pted on one of the most im peans Peroni lines | 
an extent of 300 miles. abe wet 

am af’ lin mocie Zeoantly made Seat cae e 


a Company confines itselfto the of Licences for the: 
~ of the different Patents, which which is done Teasonable 


Company’s various ray, mire country ad 


to an extent of sonal ~ miles on 


Permanent Way, patented b; 














holders being now pro 


a 
{all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Uffice, with, at the same 
| time, freedom from Pee 
aan ail Chnndeontnonent both sy: 
h Assurance ; 


This Society is established on the tried and approved 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for 


Hi, | sive benefit of the Poliov-holders, ander their own i ; 
ve eC) 0. conte: Faeroe ae nimedit 


d LEWIS, Civil Engineers. aeraietin, Darveyore &c. of exten- | superintendence and tro. Th 

a ~who are gentlemen “Archi- | and appliedin reduction of the current 
teots, Engineers &0. guaranteed. Terms very mode-/ me aynual of ‘was on the 
gate, Steady and clever pu away beintrodu Oi, Guildford-street | 2%th of Mav, 1853. when a Keport of the business for the Jast year 
~ aoe im ae. 2 ~ SIMA ex alent was p . exhibiting a rtatement of most. satisfactory pro. 
us ge nstruction gi engineering, &."— | STs. Tt appeared th ilst the Axsurances effected in 1851 were 
— hment for surveying, architecture, fy 44 per eent. be of 1850, nearly-70 per cent. beyond those 
‘agasine of Science. of Nosema 130 per cent. beyond those of 1843. the: Assurances 
a ty oa that oS Lentnen tc 

cies gsued in that year, covering, ces 
lanes ARR Fa on py 
: ran 
IGGOTT and CO. 523, New Oxford-street, | monthsot the present year were greater than. those of the cor. 
ew i eced 
callithe attention of the above to their large-arsortment of | SP0nding month: ea henge rooed ng Year, wiiiles during 
every ee of fer bd ond drawing instruments. Drawing much below th their estimated am ee 9 all 
of the test following prices :— eae oot the pon 
‘wan ivory handiles:........ 48. - passed, contin m0 ber a — 
de. os map mag payableon all P, on the ecale,.on five or 
io. German sit ae ee more annual premiums had been previously paid. 


Z Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
ears, 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 
redu: 


























ction. : 
a 

Annual Annual 
Age-when | Amount Freajam ainain § Premium 
Assured. | Assured. — | heaeauk <7 | 
£ Sed | see | is | 

20 1,000 ‘2017 6  € 53 un 3 

25 1.000 2300 6418 0 16°26 
35 1.500 | 43°15) 6 18 2 6 wae) 
45 2,000 one | -s636 68 ¥ 
A; BR: IRVINE, ‘Managing Director, 

14, Waterloo place, London, - 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
ASSU RANUE SOOTY. 
Established int epowene! by Special Act of Parliament, 
ADVANTAGES. 


RrEAnAtON OF LM Te, OF, MEO 
| can in e Ho! 

Seraiias New Zeal vod amd tm cnost ni rp Maa 
South valen without extra charge. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP, 
rofit divisible in fature o- the share: 


The small ‘share of 
ded fer,the assured will hereafter derive 





—On ‘Policies for ttie whole of life, onetulf 


‘ SYSTEM: 
1 of the Annual Premiums for the first five. years may 
HE: her continue as a.debt. 


“remain_on 
on. the.Polisy, or may be 


SES.— Five: Bonuses. tra’ 
“ anuary, 1852, the sum of iy was ~y 


with he diferent ages 
oe on the. Premiums paid poms BR 
Wa percent. on the sum 


to 


and amount of the Premiuzs 
that if only one year's Premia 
Oke : Closed for auy division, tl 





az 
Sues 


on Ww was paid will ot its.due share. 

‘close for the: division.on Soth June. 1656, theref 
effect Policies the . June next will ‘be entitled to ae 
jitional «hare of Prafits.over assurers, : 
APPLICATION BONUSES.—The fature Bon uses 
be in ov applied st the: option of the 

red in oz other $ 

NON-PARTICIPATION. IN PROFITS.— may te 
ted for » fixed sum aticonsiderably reduced sand the 
for term Policies are tower ‘than st most other sale 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.— Claims paid poe | 
Says ee death, and all Policies are Tn 
in Rete fread. 


VALID LIVES may beinsared aera, 


Apacs are granted on the lives 0! ft persons i ay 
PRENIOME inay te be Pa varon on nk from iy; bat 
wa eerveae fe ro : ev fy ean 
month 
T ts are at all times open tothe 


or of é * 
GEORGE. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
- 99 Great Russeli-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 





«| Pera peapinteinio eben 








roval. from . the Kirkman D. Hodgson, 64 
may be openen'a the Office of the Company, 26, Rogineers Gehert Garr Basclay, ont Thomas esd. 
Ww. where every information as tothe cost of | William Davis, esq. ‘Hen: 9 a feoients 
the different s)stems may beobtained. on i F tieeee 
(OUHARLRS MAY. Rog. CE; or to WILLIAM HOWDEN, Jas. Gordon, SED. ERS, vou FRE. 
a et . * oa. 
Emanuel Goodhart, esq. AUD EON olin Davis, eo0. 
‘AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, Joi Heegard, DO | 
Two 1, New Bridge-street, ‘Londen. Established : 
ae ss F wien ent Parton racer a 
The Hon. Wm. Asti ‘ohn Gurney “ on. 
The Hon. Sir Edward Cust z —— on * sreraged "Ease of the 
Arthur Pong Wan Boo | divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
— oe LOANS in connection with Life Assurance o* 
Harvie M. Farquhar, esq. | epee st scurance of £10030 
—Whis office offers: a low scale i } 
her’s scale. 
——— | me 
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THE | BUILDER: 














i Well onescnal “OAK OAK aie tas 
and MATCH BOARDING 


“4 TO BUILDERS, ‘MASONS, AND OTHERS, © 


T the MARBLE, STONE, and’ WOOD.| 


SAWING _ and PLANING MILLS, Commercial-road, 


stock in En land of Marble in Blocks and Slabs, 
eae (ina tch Send lanod ts roc Yetted, Bardia Dove, Black, and Black and Gold, Sienna, St. 
and 4 thiokess, Also. & Blech ond 





icy 





LARGE ASSORTMENT 


SEASONFD, DRY, PREPARED WHITE and YELLOW 
eo er a of SCAFFO 


POLES. FO Si a how prin a DEUCES, No a Whact, 
Chdleee Brite Line Conent Send: Plater 
econ eiate 8 


Tiles, &c. on Sale at the lowest remunerative 
and carted. La 
E P. DIXON and CO. as above. Great facilities for the — 
execution ion of country orders. 


Apply to 





EASONED FLOORING PLANED to a 
parallel width eae Picket by improved patent machinery, 


Per-squai 
4 calidcouas Ra 
pt] 


a 
2} Pero t, discou 
oiet aie — ee St, Pancras 
Cambridge-street, 








Old St. Pancras-road. 
Ropal 
BUTLDERR as 
EASONED WOODS "by the Pa the Patent Desic- 
go Process for SALE, at BE. I. FULLER'S 3, 
Whartf- onduras Mahogany, 


City-road. Spanish and H 
“s tree, Birch, and Veneers. Flooring 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS. GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


b Mercere of any size, PLANKS, DBALS, }— 


and BATTENS, &c. sawn on the most SP) womed paste: j 


Machinery. i Mills have all the vantages Senclasten and 
e, bei ng ¢ omy ly ith the ‘Thames by the Grosvenor 
Ganal 1. Goods: fetels e doc) home free of 
ish gs yo to HENRY PBOUTHAM 
Saw Gil am-street, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





REPARED FLOORING.—ALFRED | seeut 
















ROSLING to -eall oe. attention Bullion and Cen- 
generally STOCK of BOARDS, prepared in the best 


for present use ; their elt superiority to the 


sold by the 
A. ROSLING is in a A. to offer every 
ear deals imi into this country at 
consistent with fair trading; and begs to 
who have not as yet favoured him, feel- 
odventoes | which they will ap- 


? 


them 
W 





OREIGN TIMBER and DEALS of every 


tthe folio at the lowest Ee ices for gosh,  ond.s also prepared 
floors ~ vow cllewine aaah g! e beer ie 
h yellow or white, 4s. 64. | per uae 
nattetliah Deak ta'0h eae ps yin 4s ta 
en = an m 
inter frou 42s. Gieper Joni; end every of gis and 
fim ’ wood direct the Pine Be ¢, Mr. MAY, 90, 


HE GENERAL. WOOD- CUTTING 


COMPANY TIMBER WHAR 

SAWING, PLANING. AND M MOULDING MILLS, 

nee reiarery timber and deals, 3, and uncut, t 
are sup) mber c. cut and uncu! 0 an: 
: ptetin'f ices of the day. stock 
ARDS, 
lowest 


FLOORING ind MARCH 
=, being manufactured b; vy my og 8 offer at 

unerating profit. Buyers of timber, &c. ne roe. the the gampany, 
will find their extensive saw a convenien: imme- 
mith conversion of thgir p to any purpose P which may 
su wee. 

leave to call the attention of the tmade to 

xEW EW MoULi DING LIST ; fe largest ever published, and to mo 





men Se. ie 2 
theft seachine enables them to execute ev description 
mouldings, oe dra’ &e. with an eosuracy and Reagatoh 
which must insure 
The moul< diagrams, with 





inhale een en 
of six postage stamps: oot of the postage thereon). 





URRAND’S “BONDED and SUFFER- 
in 














Sea ue ee to oe 3 | mouth Barrack. end are Kept ino 
well‘easoned  stogk deen MATCHED Brogmen's Whart, Biliba 





‘every description prepared in 











from the best 
WR PRY can Bun Gobet goede ad to 
con sens pivestinas Lett 
2 eo “——— » for aot he conversion of 
re Yor nace terms. ae ee | 

























of TEP ey ne a Nore Veined, 


~fertiand, Hare Mil, Hill, Park Spring, and othe ribet her gle (a Bs ioaks. | 




























tere i nt this patent that 
are ttempted favour with @ public, being 
handsomer, ie 2 aie vn 
Fetnen Sine and every Prices 








Curb, &c. 


And the the largest stook all. 
tions, Match re acing Suet Stuff, &c. cnet Retna eet 


All goods carefully packed and forwarded to any part of.) { 


sen“ JOHN HOLMES, Agent, Commercial-road, Pimiieo.. 











HAM-DOWN, dnd other a and 
Brien aot he Bull Ye Sa 








HMevieral orks, 
FE 











AT A VERY BOONOMICAL RATE, 


So, oe es ot 


PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave}. 


’ Sansa “CHIMNEY. PIECES manufactured »: 
maskines. The nblie are invited to view the stook, unequalled ‘ 
for quality and p: hee. 


A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHIULINGS. 

A liberal discount to ey ise 

MABDR WORK fall LARDERS, Ae. 
Circulars seat eee vag 

N.B, The“ Royal ilue™ Omnibuses the Works every ten 

ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of | Biase 

a Sale, ,. Proprietor rll Tafa Marble the produ 

of his his own quarries, {> inform meee me 

Be marhle trade shat i hag esablihed, in ond in London, the most ex: 

CARRARA WHARF. tunis Bane? 


lees ear fe one 
es ot THOMPSON, Agent. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENTS aiRe 
BASIN.—MARTIN and WOOD solicit the attentl 
of Pe Masons, and cth to their on of Portland, : 











d Derby Lime, Cement, 
Plaster. Brick Miles, Laths. Fire-stone, &. sold at 
the lowest Genie exd-ston: 


Gash. Portlan: 
mak acete A ‘Stoo Nanton Seer Sain Pipes, 8 y Leg mr “44 
8 let on: yoy ons, &c. 


Seu ta, ray go Ha Pe 
TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
HEESEWRING GRANITE—, 

SUPPLY STONE frome thei Quay, the fire om boat de 








livered to order. Rapmness of the stone. ma: d prices 

ascertained, on application to Mr. N. TRECELLES. . Pee 

court, Old Broad London, ari Cornwall Pe fHaN, 
Man —— Works, Liskeard, Cornwall. 

N the column exhibited Pie tick which 

obtained ee Prize — at the Exhibition i) 

RS = Illustrated Catalogue.” 

Professor one, The quarries | > hove ced this 

oa le column have not hitherto been m ed, buf are 


—e- the maenitnde 0 of the the bincks obtainabl 
ost unlimited. 


“ae of e 
from he grauite will be seen to be 


great 
them beinz.alm 


T2 feet ; | of excellent quality.” 





Box. wv WEATHER STONE, of fat, pal, 


Qpanrics pares by ROBERE STRONG, ‘inrey Pre repelotes ac and Shane 
ox. The 


= withstending t the m tense frost, —— ita os 
e for all a 

ee wh ao stock is al k a 
ere.an ve wars very 

tion of e Work. both plain and erat | prepared rea 

for fixing. Ashlar. Rangework, Walling Sto ne, Fe eS siwern on 

sale. Vases in elegant variety, URNS, Fount INS, CHIMNEY 

PIECES, &. &.— Box, Wilts, March ‘10, ’ 


AEN and AUBIGNY BT OMe 

















wF TOUCARD, done Morsnak 2, Gary. Parco, | a resent ier a et torte 
> BM 
mis" 4 Contracts taken for any quantities. Liometeest. Bemest-i epee tee. ee ans omer ie Wip rand ‘Rona Oven 
order from Caen: to any: port. Gor drying iainand 
equailed in . at ieee 
AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— —_— side, Southwark, Landon, Thames Sand, 
pointes and George, late of the firm of LUARD, BEEDHAM, os 
Rotherhithe, London, and Caen, Normandy” Bee gee MEDAL AWARDED to PEAKE’S 
as Mount Vleaant seapook, Geile Tauids, eae TERRO- ¢ TILES, PIPRS, be 
Rotherhithe. Samples may be seen af the Office of “The Builder.” | ILLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, o ; 
BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. | MATERIAL which, whet well wr we is imoniay reece 8 
ANDELL and SAU N DERG, | verter roots for plain or chequered floors, 
AND STONE-MERCHAN ‘uine by THOMAS P x 
TK eens = Afctallic”) No. HARP, BASIN. LONDON, and 
(DEPOTS.) lista contain both ber. mate cost by mea- 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. jj sure. It is so be , and state if Staftord- 


Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mouzst-pleasant ...... pe mc ' 


Castle-fields ‘gire eopemagceorrase 


ears sacha 








a remarkably cheap | 


EXECUTION of ORKS in the PATENT STONE, ft Aye ne it 
e 
stood the veral rOM it ering 


attended eye perposes Overs at -— Pale 


shire London wees & th 
q ¢ FOR a FF e 
ae es 


pee Sele we pop wut co. 


Become This.saed, 































street, eatin tthe Mani 


See's 
FREDERICK RANSOME’S PATENT. _ 


SILICEOUS STONE COMPANY 





test, 
being affected in the slightest degree ay ROK bee So 


resembles natural ston snd has D no jnaloay ta of 
other of 


it is com being combined by means of a fu 

Prompt | sili, which endo it, in the Spinion of the mast « 

c } 

 — pataral stones new used in but eine. oe it - 
J 

‘and 'ts adentrobly for every description .of work, Pain 


set herever ase of di - 











éJ 


ne oy! — 
Another be ‘ae Se 
pan & Seana ee 
and which clay the wt the attention of W: tae of Wane 
—_ may sh at the 
~*~ John-street, Adelphi. tc MENDHAM, Sec. 








B Pee Sa est See and of 
0 Quscnbined, Bees 


W "inc SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded: Bricks to any 
COW LEY KENT, and ye BRICKS ; Pg: Yellow and 


Malm Shippers, &. &. 
KENTISH RAG 8TO of the f finest i 
cone INE e st qual iyjand of the m4 


tinge so 
FURTHER and SIDERABLE REDUCTION in 
Apply to 


to Mr. BENJAM{N GOUGH, 37 
ey 


AN TILES, 52s. ; Plain, 35s. per 1,000 ; 

















BRICKS —Malm Cutters, Yellow and Pale 






~ commenti on al a Fe 


| Pirahaserst fovger him witha 2 visit,in order to 
Place Bricks. also on sale, 


ve 
ta) S08 Manpe peapantionsel the check, baxap mato ie 


matter, is acknowledged to be 





| Bremner eae 
77 masters 


in Rick Bom ANY. cin now 
either delivered into carts or 


=e 








THE ‘BUILDER. 





[Jon 11,1859, 
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J. TYLOR AND SONS BATH APPARATUS. 


Uber Etter lt RED TI 
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WARWICE-LANZE, NEWG 


A, 
band 
round, 


orm, 
A soot-door is fixed just underneath the damper for the convenience of cleaning, ‘ 
« by which, however, is road mgptin on account of the great draught round the boiler 
my iM preventing any deposit of soot. 
LAS OP 


the draft, 


' ead 


* 





‘Sects 


to relieve the bo 


lated by the two cocks 


any. means, be emp’ 





continually alight. 


To fiz a Bath, the apparatus for heating 
room, and the luxury of an Open Fire retained. 
Boiler of sufficie ity to make 
See Dae of ee mete cely ¢caree Heart nt 
e +”) 
opening into chimney. When set, the Boiler is entirely concealed from view. 
This Boiler can be adapted for any chimney, by making it of an oval or elongated 


ing which can be fired tn the same 


C. An ordinary stove front with sliding blower for the additional-regulation of 


E. Copper or tinned iron Bath, enamelled white marble inside, having three copper 
pipes, for the hot, cold, and waste water, which are indicated by the engraved levers 
on the cocks. The overflow is carried into waste-pipe K. 

F. Cistern for cold water, say 100 gallons, which can be made of tinned iron, or 
any suitable material, either fitted into a recess or made of a cylindrical shape to 
stand’on the floor of any room above the bath. The overflow can be carried into the 
waste or other convenient outlet. 

G. Inch pipe from cistern to the pipe which goes to the bottom of boiler to fill it 
with water. A branch from this pipe also supplies the bath with cold water. 

H. Inch pipe from the top pipe of boiler, to deliver the hot water into bath. 

I. Half-inch pipe taken from the hot pipe H, and turned over the top of cistern, 

er. 


X. Inch or 1}-inch pipe to take away waste water from bath into soil-pipe or drain, 
a’ may be most convenient, and must 

ZL. Round copper or tinned iron Shower Bath, — 
with hot or cold water i Apr gies from the pipes G and Z, the supply being regu: 
ed on them, 


well trapped before entering. 


M, which are let in the wall, and have levers 


im engraved, ‘‘ hot and cold shower.” 
A thermometer can be fixed in the shower-bath to regulate the temperature, 
WV N. Wash-hand basin supplied with hot and cold water, by branches from the 
pipes G and H, the waste being carried into the overflow of bath. 
By this simple aropement, the boiler is always kept full of water, and cannot, by 
ied by the action of the fire. The draught is so regulated by the 
blower and damper, that a bath can be made in twenty minutes, or an open fire kept 


ATE-STREET, LONDON. 


covers the 


nded from ceiling, and filled 








(THOMAS MILLINGTON, Importer of Foreign Sheet ¢ Glass, requests attention to the present Prices, which is 15 per cent. cheaper, snd 
In Cases, 200 feet .......sseeeceeees a 4 ‘ } 


GLASS. 


than that of English manufacture :— 
oe —-- B00 Feet ....cccsccccceceee 


In sizes 40 by 30. 
to 43 by 31. 


IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. 


Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Benes 


We 
‘ariffs of the above on application to 


PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS, 


ork. Genuine White Lead, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. 


T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 


1-8th thick, or 2 Ibs. to the foot; 3-16ths, or 3 Ibs.; and 1-4th, or 4 Ibs. to the foot, for 
RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


> {being universally admitted that Glass in Roofs of a permanent 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





should not be less than one-eighth of an inch thick, weighing two pounds to the foot, Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY 


character 
and CO, have directed their attention to the man’ of a description of 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS, THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


blinds are unnece-sary, 


Giating 


The PATENT ROUGH PLATE is manufactured in sizes ¢: 
Not being an 


when 
and Roofs ofall kinds ; also Factories, Workshups. &. for which 


for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, giving a span of from 8 to 12 fees. at a price not exceedins ht for that of common 
used ppg hated no aoF pe go its N ON-TRANSPAREN Y and str yt rreight able for 
purposes it is supplied in squares of all sizes, from 8 py 6 inches and up’ acda. 


C¥ and strength render 1t eminently suitable for the 


For further information apply to Messra JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 
N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common Rough Plate.—May 1, 1851. 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO.’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 
Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, ‘“ post-paid,” to 
Messrs, JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass-works, Sunderland ; or Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London. 





Semen | 





FE MBOSSED GLASS of every description, at 
i Bevoaion, and Pe one Sree. J rag and ped, for 


FOREIGN SHEET GLASS, 
packed in 200-feet Cases, 348, 368. and 38s. per case. 
Patent Sheet Glass, 
in sheets of 48 by 26, 3. 9s. per crate of 300 feet. 
GLASS TILES, 
3 of an inch thick, 
packed in cases containing 50—8l. 5s. per case. 
JAMES PHILLIPS AND CQO 


116, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


OHO CROWN, SHEET, ORN 


AMENTAL, 
PATENT PLATE, AND PLATE-GLASS WAREHUUSE, 


ALFRED in begs to il &e. that he is 
Betas ct ee 











EK, aad W. H. JACKSON to call the 
of 


gente 












OAN.S.—Persons desirous of obtaining 
ADVANCES from 50%. to 2501. upon approved person 
easy instalments, extending over a 


security, repayable b; i 
lenanened are invited to examine the Bre les of the 
ed UTUAL SUBSCRIPTION LOA ASSURANCE 


tuses, reports, an every information be 
shieheed on noe eenon et the British Mutual Life Office, 17, New 
B' ackfriars. Rules 6d. each copy, or 1s. per 
Note.—Four new classes are now in course of formation for 
London, and will immediately commence operations, 


ONEY LENT ON PERSONAL 
f. ramet bed 4k my ¢ ae 2001.—For on years, one ons, 
or six m —Re » mo! ~ OF r 
Bo es hy RP mg age igs ey 
Clerkenwell. Estabtished 1838. rsuant to sec. 58, 
7 & 8 Vict. orp. 110.—Open daily from Nine till Six.—No delay. 














TO HOUSEHOLDERS. 
UILDING SOCIETIES SUPERSEDED 


by the new system of LOANS, exten: over a od of from 
Pree to ipa years, repayable by quarterly i: ents, of the 


No.15.and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. BR. HODSON, Secretary. 








ROUND RENTS.—WANTED, to -IN- 
9,6°01. in the above description of property, which 

must and bare hece than than years to run, and id to pay a 
a3 cen —F particulars to be forwarded to 

Messrs. GREEN and C:)XON, No. 3, Cha:les-street West, Glouces- 
ter-terrace, Hyde-park. 


LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 
WANTED to BORROW the SUM of 1,010. on the Mortgage 
the Rates of the di rnham, for 


interest part of th Te oe ran weld half x ine 
to the Public Health A-t, 11& 18 Viet. c. 63, a8 sanctioned by the 
{ of Health. Any persons 


willing to lead the 
conditions are to 











Somerset, on or 
orate of interest they will 


| 5 bee to a Clerk t> the Board. 
PARTY having 300/. or more at command 


take a SHARE in a very valuable PATENTED 
ga ogee Ene bakes sca ; be Ard 
une business hab’ rred.—. 
G. L.9, Arundeletreet, Strand. : 





ly thereto, and give any wee 





TO BUILDING SOCIETIES AND CAPITALISTS. 
eman who can comman 





Principals or their 
citors only will be treated with.—A: letter only, in the first 
instance, t0 0. B. Messrs, Parking sod Gotten, British Stationery 
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